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President Johnson and Negro 


Suffrage 


By James Schouler 


' Georgia and the Chain-Gang 
By George Herbert Clarke 


A Quarter-Century of Christian 


Endeavor 
By Francis E. Clark 


Persuasion and Controversy 
By Brander Matthews | 
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The Yellow Box 


Your 


are first’ 
to touch a 


Mest persons finger over the druggist’s open pile of 
tooth brushes to test the bristles—pleasant thought! 
On each PRO-PHY-i ACTIC box is printed either 
“Hard,” “Medium” or “Soft”—no fingering. 

@.Where were these unboxed brushes made? Read the 
letter from Dr. Thomas printed below. THE PRO-PHY- 


LAC-TIC is made in a little New England 


town in a clean, airy factory under 
scientific sanitary conditions. Each brush is A eet Letter i 


ing 


uter surfaces, The hole in the its tesaliness. 


ere 
ith ea abe ne). 
Made in ropbylactic’’ rigid bandle; and “P. 
(Pr ophylac tic Spec ial) new fe exible handle; three sices— Adult” Rue a. 
cents; Yo uth’ $25 cents; Chi 25 cents, 


Se nd for “Fe ophylactic” literature—free, 


Florence Manufacturing Co. 136 Pine St. Florence Mass. 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


The Russian Court in the 18th Century 


By FITZGERALD MOLLOY | | lll., 2 vols., $6.00 net 


A brilliant and accurate account of this most amazing court at its most interesting period, with 
a number of excellent portraits. A striking and entertaining work of great historical value. 


Mary Queen of Scots 


By T. F. HENDERSON lll., 2 vols., $6.00 net 


A vivid and illuminating presentation of the personality and career of Mary Stuart and the events 
and personages that influenced her life, with remarkable reproductions of more than fifteen por- 
traits of Queen Mary and numerous other illustrations. 


The Life of James Anthony Froude 


By HERBERT PAUL lil., $4.00 net 


“It must hold the position of being the Jast as well as the first biography of Froude—a position of 
literary importance for all time to come.” Graphic. 


“ He discusses the stages of Froude’s career with the vigor, pungency, the wit, the moral serious- 
ness, the intellectual contempt that we expect from this most brilliant of contemporary journalists.” 
—N. Y. Times Rev. 


In the Name of the Bodleian and Other Essays 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL $1.00 net 


“These delightful essays possess all the characteristics that have given their author a special 
niche as a literary critic.” —Boston Herald. 

“Mr. Birrell gives weight to slight matters by ingenious and erudite digression. He is the most 
graceful of our occasional talkers," —.V .Y. Suwa. 


' he Study of the History of Music 


By EDWARD DICKINSON $2.50 net; postage 20 cents 


“'To recourt the history of music in a volume comprising scarcely mare than 400 pages is a task 
requiring scho!arship, discrimination, and ab'lity to write tersely. It has never been better done 
than in this bcok. Indeed, we know of no short history of music which is its equal. ... The 
volume is about equaz'ly valuable for reading, for study, and for reference."—7%e Outlook. 


A History of Egypt 


By JAMES H. BREASTED Illus., $5.00 net; postage 36 cents 


_“A most valuable and interesting work. ... We. ust not fail to mention the wealth of illustra- 
tions excellently selected. . . . Nowhere can we find a clearer account of the general history of 
Egypt, as known to us by the lates: studies and exeavations.”. - 7% Ludependent. 


8 CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN WHEN» 


“an American Rhodes scholar at Oxford writes 
home that the English students at Oxford are much 
better read in history, literature, and politics than 
the American students; that the English youths 
seem to have read real books at home, but the | 
Americafi youths give no evidence of having formed 
such a habit.” 


THE READING HABIT 


can never be formed by stocking the home library with encyclo- 
pzedias, ponderous reference works, or sets of fiction. The problem 
will never be met until in the home library are found reference or 
educational works which have been so carefully selected and so 
brilliantly written that they will be read. A-+reference work 
which is only consulted ‘occasionally is only of occasional value. 
A reference work which from day to day and week to week is 
actually read is a library asset of the first value. — 


THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD 


is a reference work in narrative form. From the first cover 
to the last it is filled with the spirit of living, breathing 
interest. It is the greatest educational work of the 20th 
century because it is the a educational work which 
acts like a magnet upon the imagination of the man or 
woman who once looks inside its pages. 


THE OUTLOOK, 
225 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 


Please send me 
further details and 11- 
lustrations of “ The His- 
torians’ History of the 
World,” also special 
offer. 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF OR 
TO YOUR FAMILY 


at least to investigate the merits of this work 
while the present prices are so attractively 
low. Mail the attached coupon or write to 


THE OUTLOOK, 225 Fourth Avenue 


Address 


teat. 


THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


E TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency “stu York” 


Recommends teachers to colieges, schoois, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


New Orleans. La., recommends Foreign and 
An erican te achers and _epectemets, all departments, to universities, 
collezes, and schools. wols recommended to parents. 


CALIFORNIA 
$AN DIEGO, CALIF. Resident Gay pupils, College pre- 
paratory and special Courses. or 
The Duff School young Lahes and children. Miss 
Mai : WaLLace, Prine ipal. The children of tourists taken at any 
time during the year. Sailing enjoyed all winter. 


CONNECTICUT 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn, 


Second half year begins Feb. 6th, 1% 
Mrs. W M. D. BLACK, Patroness. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


Intermediate, College Preparatory, and general courses, 
Gym- 


JHE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 614 
‘| (‘anal Street, 


, rowing, nding, etc., 


tid year. 
superior advantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. 
nasium. Home iife simple, yet inspiring. 


ILLINOIS 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 


Courses for Students, Teachers, Parents, Preachers, Bankers, 

Writers, etc., of High School and College grade. One-half the 

work for an (}. B., Ph.B., or S.B. degree many be done by corre- 
Begin study any time. Addre 


spondence. 
The University of Chicago (Div. E), Chicago, Mlinols 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOME SCHOOL 


FOR 


Backward Children and Youth 


Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. 


Bradford Academy 


One Hundred Third Year 
Thirty miles from Boston, Prepares for all the leading 
colleges for women; also General ‘Course and two-years 
Course for High School Graduates. New gymnasium and 
Be ld sports of all kinds. 


For catalogue and book of views 
idress the Principal, 
Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Bradford. Mass. 


For Young 
Women 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


11; . An endowed academy for 
Williston Seminary boys. Otth year begins in 
Sept er. Cottage system. Biological, Physical, and Chemical 
Laboratories. Gymnasium and athletic grounds. Catalogue free. 
Address Joseru H. Sawyer, L.H.D., Principal. Box 155-OG. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar. Welleeen Wells, 
Mt. Holyoke. feautiful grounds. Golf, Basket Ball, 
Tennis, ield Hock key, Horseback tiding. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
Walnut Hill School 


NATI¢ KK, MASS, A college preparatory school for girls. 
Seventeen miles from Bostor 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


School affords 
the home 
an 

sue a Complet 

School Course under 
professors. leadin 
American colleges an 
universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of History, 
by Prof. Wells, of Yale: 
Latin, by Prof. Hark- 
ness, ‘of Brown Greek, 
by Prof. Chase, of Har- 
vard. An eminent spe- 
cialist is at the head of 
every department. 


Students ma 
at any time and may take 
Gum NG, PH.D. up complate courses oF 

Professor of English ie special branches. 

pecial is given 

to students preparing for college. We also offer 
instruction in Commercial and Normal Branches. 

Every reader of The Outlook who is interested 
in home study and correspondence teaching is invited 
to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalogue 
and full information in regard to our home study 
courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 30 Springfield, Mass. 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall's School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
WABAN SCHOOL sss. 


A superior Home School for | 
J. H. LESbu RY, Prin. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For vy Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
Mechanic Arts. Strong foseners, Larnest boys. A new gymna- 
sium with swimming pool. Fits for College, Scientific School, and 
Business. sent free. Tease address 

DR. G. R. WHIT Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Elizabeth General Hospital & 
Dispensary Training School 


has a limited number of vacancies for educated women between the 
age of 21 and 35. Thorough training in surgical, medical. and obstet- 
rical nursing. Diplomas from this school are recognized in New York 
State. For circulars of information apply to Training School, Eliza- 
beth General Hospital & Dispensary, Elizabeth, N. J 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL for Girls 


SUMMIT, N. J. (Suburban to New York). rs. Sarah Woodman 
Paul, Principal. Hamilton Wright Mabie, LL.D.. Pres’t Board of Directors. 


NEW YORK 
The Bennett School for Girls 


Healthful location ; advantages of country and New York city. 
Separate home for younger girls. Full courses. Music, Art. Do- 
mestic Science, Languages, Literature. Training of speaking 
voice: attention to individual health and manners. Gymnasium, 
tennis, golf, basket ball. IrRvINGTON-oN-Hupson, N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL 


DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
Twenty-fifth year. 


The Lady Jane Grey School Twenty-ffth year. 


Miss Mary R. Hype, Miss JANE Hype, Principals. 


Lake Ronkonkoma 
Long Island 


Gary de Vabre Academy 


For Nervous AND BACKWARD CHILDREN AND YOUTHS 
European methods. Highest medical references. Terms reasonable. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Miss C. Principal. 


38th year. 
Rye 


Rye, New York. 
or particulars addre 
S. J. LIFE, The "Misees STOWE. 


The School N.Y. 


College preparatory and general courses. 
Epitu Hatt, A.B., Head. 


OHIO 


Glendale College 


GLENDALE, 
Second term begins February 5 


Address particulars 
Miss . DEVORE, President. 


The Birmingham School for Girls ‘™,'ive 


A girls’ school in an invigorating mountain climate. For full in- 
formation adadiess A. R. GRIER, Megr., Birmingham, Pa. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNC LADIES 
I'wenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 
The late Mr. Jay Cooke's fine property. For circulars oe 
Miss Sytvia J]. EAsTMAN, Principal, Ogontz School P. O.. Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
and Wellesley Prepara- 
Walnut Lane School “tory. For Girls. 
Highest attainments in scholarship. Attractive home and social 


life. Golf, tennis, basket ball 
Mrs. TuHeopora B. RicHarps, Principal. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Institute ofr Musical Art 


of Ghe City of New York 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Established and endowed for the thorough 
education of serious students of music. 


Address the Registrar, 53 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE OUTLOOK 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Personally Copducted Tour to 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 


lifornia 


Exclusively first-class tour under the 
auspices of the Tourist Department, 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North West- 
ern Line, leaves o, W 
February 7th, spending the disagreeab 
portions of Febr ruary and March in the 
and of sunshine and flowers. $350.00 
includes all expenses, railway fare, sleep- 
ng cars, meals in dining cars, and hotel 
first-class in every re- 


expense. Service 


A SERIES RS 
ATTRACTIVE 


Ol World Tours 


Small, select, private parties, with leisure 
and comfort. Delightful tongs through Eu- 
rope, with every care removed 

est steamers and hotels, high class 
throughout, all side trips included, no extras 

he sightseeing is hevennin. and is done 
quietly and comfortably. Interesting drives 
in all important places visited. Personal com- 
fort and pleasure are special features, and the 


spect. ggg ig and full particulars on 
application. S. A. Hutchison, Manager, parties number only twelve to fourteen. 
213 Clark St. and 120 Jackson Blvd., FIRST CLASS ONLY jediterrancan may 
or Gibraltar, Ita witzerlan er 
hicago. SEND FOR BOOKLET pany. sotane. belgium, France, England. 
wo months tour, 3525 
Summer Party, sailing June 30, for 
A P A R T M E N ay England, Belgium, France, “Switzerland, 


ANTED-—Small furnished apartment, 
Manhattan, below 125th Street, for 

three adults tili April ; steam heat, elevator, 
moderate rent. Address E. B.. 925. Outlook. 


TRAVEL 


INDIVIDUAL PASSAGE 
TICKETS, BY ALL LINES 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Plitsburgh, Chicage 


Italy, Germany. Holland, England. Two 
months’ tour, $530. 


Extension to Scotland and the Shakespeare 


country if desired. 
on request. Mr. and Mrs. 


WARD A. ROBSON, » Yonkers, WN. Y. 


Individual tours com apletely arranged. Ex- 
eptional advantages for securing steamship 


tic ets by any. line. 
Splendid Winter and Spring cruises in the 


Cook’s Towns 


All Traveling Expenses Included 


Parties for E 


Feb, 3, 24 snd Vath 4 
ORIEN Annual Pacties for the Mediter- str ay a personal care of 
ranean, pt, The Nile, Falee- p Dunning, author of “* 

Gane, Turkey, csresce, etc., leave Feb. 3, 17, Spring tour sails April 14. 

to $1,090 zerland, The Uhine, 
ITALY RIVIERA Sicily, Spain, etc., London. 

J short tours poave Summer tours to Norway,North Cape, 

Feb. 3, 17, 24; March 6, 10, 24. $400 to $510. el meg and Russia sailit 
Attractive Spring }ap 

JAPAN y CHIN Tours to eens Eeolend and the Continent sailing 
East from San Francisco, March &, $575; rR. ‘last of June. 


Japan only, March 22, $700, Exceptional op- H. W. 


FOREIGN .TOURS 


ypt and Palestine sail 


To-day on The Nile.’ 


DUNNING & CO. 


Mediterranean for independent travelers by 
the fine large P. &. UO. steam yacht ** Vechtis * 
(6,000 tons). 


‘he peat arrange- 
W 


Paris, and HIGH CLASS, PRIVATE PARTIES 
March 9, Algiers, Egypt, Turkey. 
Greece, Italy. 
May 8, Mediterranean, Art Centers 
June 30, North Cape,Central Europe 
uly 7, Mediterranean. 
july 14, Coaching through Britis) 


ing June 7, 21, 


sles. Cost $385 to $900. 


Boston, Mass. 


portunity. 14 Beacon St., 
BERMUDA T. S. S. Bermudian (new)}] 635 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago, Il. 
ils every ten days. Only 701 Starr King Bidg ', San Francisco, Cal. 
48 hours at sea. “Round trip, $50 and up. Select two 
Special parties April 19 and 26. $65 and up. Miss Weldon. w I EUROP months’ sum- $250 


EUROPE Fifty Spring and Summer 
Tours including All Resorts, 
$175 to $1,200 

Independent Tickets Everywhere. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and 125 offices abroad. 


Establi shed 1841, 


Foreign 
Travel 


Address 142 East 40th : St., New York. 


has had 


experience in Parties 


Personal gocort. Chesce of routes. 
Apply at o 


EUROPE and L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown Q, Mass. 
the ORIENT —— 
abroad. Very" ss! Babcock’s European Tours 

t references. $300 to $60. Parties limited toten. Sail’ ing 


Ashev ille, N. 


April, May, June, July. 


KING EUROPEAN TOURS 


St. 
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THE OUTLOOA 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


India Building, 


TRAVEL 


¢ Traveliffg alone is ex- 
pensive and harassing. The aver- 
-e “touring party” is crowded 
hurried and neglected. 
The ideal way is to tour with a 
select. congenial party. No hurry; 
plenty of individual attention: all 
cares removed; and cost greatly re- 
iuced, 
Won't you let us send you details 
and illustrated booklets about any 
tour or tours in which you are inter- 


ested? We will appreciate your sending us 


the names of your friends who contemplate 


a tour. 


BARTLETT'S SELECT TOURS 


530 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


GATES TOURS 


MEXICO 


TRAIN DE LUXE 
PB: 23d and February 27th 


JAPAN and CHINA 


From San Francisco, March 8th 
Send for Program 


CHAS. H. GATES, Toledo,Ohio 


Leyland Line 


Discount of 109 


Immense new steamers. 
allowed on return portion. 
From Boston to Liverpool 
Devonian jan. 17! Winifredian F ep. 7 
Bohemian Jan. 31) Cestrian Feb. 14 
irst-class rate, winter season, 
COMPANY'S OFFICE 
84 State St., Boston 


Ideal Tropical Trip 


N; ssau, 
leav cs 


Personal ly conducted ae to 
the famous Isles of June” 


eb stopping at Florida resorts. De- 
izhts o | massed, Send NOW for 
woklet HITCHCOCK, Manager 
deal ‘Trips. 1 Vi oh St., Warren, Mass. 


and ORIENT 
sth season of uninterrupted suc- 
. Confort and leisttre. hor- 
ugh sightseeing under expert 


guidance. Limited parties. All 
Wie, first-class Special 
d and Mrs. HOWARD 


"PAINE. St., Glens F alls, N.Y. 


isurel 

A Year in Europe |" 

Brance, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
GQ tral Wj nter at Florence in comfort- 
Am in home. Opportunity to study 

i and lincuages. Address MARY SICARD 
»wikers, N. Y, 


February, 1906.—Se- 


To Japan | 


lect small party to Hawaii 
Blinds, China. Mr. loney- 
cond Address HONE y M AN’S 
SAIVATI RS, Plainfield, N. J. 


European Tours, $250-$565 
AMERIC AN TRAVEL CLUB 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Greece, Sicily 
Our No. 4 
ALS. LEY 


Arche- 
ological 

Limited party. 
Mass. 


TRAVEL 


INDIES 


The (Quebec Steamship Co.’s Mail Steamer 
*retoria ” leaves New York Feb- 
ruary 17, 1906, tora 


YACHTING CRUISE 


vars ‘te 


Particulars from 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, 


A. E. Ovurersripce & Co 
Broadway, 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, ETC. 


CONNECTICUT 
DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For the treatment of Nervous and mild Men- 
tal Diseases, with a separate Department tor 
Drug and Alcoholic patients. Send for illus- 
trated circular. Address 

AMOS |}. GIVENS. M.D., Stamford.Conn, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Hamilton 14th K Sts., N.w. 


Washington, D.C. 
A modern, home-like hotel on the Amer- 
ican plan; good table; liberal management ; 

splendid location ; convenient aces of 


interest; local and long-distance ‘phones in 
rooms. Transients accommodated, $2.50 per 
day and up. Special rates for a prolonged 


stay. Pi articulars and b address 


VING O. BALL, Proprietor. 


EUROPE Select private ‘Tour. seven 


Countries. Sailing June—via 
lass— Fourth Season. Miss 


First ¢ | 
253 Broadway, New York. 


VILBER, 


Free Tour to Europe 


or the Holy Land. Organizers of a party of 

eight will be given one free ticket. p arn u- 
ars and itineraries of EDWIN JONES, 
402 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Europe way of the 


aires June 2 and 1. A dress Dr.) 
KUGLER, 42% W 


Eleventh year. Two 
attractive tours by 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
GREECE 


ATHENS, GREECE First 
Grand Hotel Pateros 


lights, etc. excellent table. Best location in 
city, on Constitution Square. M oderate terms. 


FL ORIDA 
“GEM OF THE WINTER RESORTS” 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW 


AND COTTAGES 
BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 
Opens Saturday, January 13, 1906 
“THE CENTRE OF WINTER GOLF” 
Hunting, Driving, Riding, Golfing, Sailing, 
‘ishing, and Bathing 
Illustrated on ap Reation. 
Address B. \t anager, 


Great PlantationHome 


The most extensive and complete Winter 
Resort and Orange Plantation in Florida. 
Modern improvements and very low rates. 
Book et. F INMAN, Florence Villa, Fla. 


PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
Hotel Hibiscus 


Near Royal Poniciana. Superior accommoda- 
tions. Moderate rates. Thomas R. Moore. 


BERMUDA 
VICTORIA LODGE 


(pposite Victoria Park and C ‘edar Ave. 
Private Board, $12 to Su per wee 
M j. I M 


rs. J. F. SMITH, 


BERMUDA 
The Sdeal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May 


Accommodates 300 euests. For terms, etc., 
address N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


CALIFORNIA 
PASADENA, CAL. 


La Pintoresca 


If you are thinking of California this winter 
it will pay you to consider Hote! La Pinto- 
resca for price, ro comiort, for everything. 
A high-class hotel at moderate rates. De- 
lighttul situation on high ground surrounded 
by Palms and Orange Groves. Golf links 
tennis court, ete. rite for rates and booklet. 


M. D. PAINTER, Proprietor. 
Hotel Green 


; Now Open 
American and European plans. Golf. Send 
for booklets to J. H. 1 


roprietor. 


IOLMES, Manawer. 

in 
A Winter Home !* Orange Crove 
in sunny Southern California. Accommoda- 
tion, 50 guests wrotncds, croquet, 
tennis and golf. F or booklet and rates, ack 


«The Anchorage,” 
CONNECTICUT 
Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct.— First-class in al! respectss 
home comtorts. H.M. Hircncock, 


ress 


‘T. AUGUSTIN E.— Private Sanitarium 
h for medical and surgical Patients, Con- 
ducted by a registered nurse; all appoint- 
ments strictly first-class. For further rege. 
ae apply to Miss Tureaup, 75 Ce 
Augustine, Fla. 


LO R GIA 
THE 


Van Valen Sanatorium 
201 Capitol Avenue, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
For the reception of Nervous, Mental and 
Chronic Diseases. ‘The methods of treatment 
are Psychological, Osteopathic, Massage and 
Baths. rite for det: led information. Free 
booklet upon request. Practice established 
ISX). incorporated 1901, 


HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GA. 

Now open. ‘The best known Resort 
Hotel in the Middle South. Hard, smooth 
roads for riding, driving and automobiling ; 
also every other known diversion for Winter 
pleasure. The best Is-hole golf course and 
Club-house south of W ston. Only 22 
hours from New Three through 
iy. TRUSSI 

Also Maer. Hotel, 
Islands, N. Y. 


LOUISIANA 
Misteris NEW ORLEANS 


New wee t harles Hotel. Fireproof, 
Write for pamphlet. A. R. BLAkety & Co, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The Attleboro Home Sanitarium 


Laura V. Gustin-Mackie,. M.D. Forthe care 
and treatment of the v arious conditions ittend- 
ing nerve tire. Modern methods, Home com- 


forts. Noinsane. Supt., Rev. E. G. Custin. 
WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
Framingham Massachusetts 


For a peaceful environment, 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 


GALEN HALL 
Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Elegant new Building with every 
convenience for comfort and 
health. Over seventy medicinal 
and other Baths given. Sea water 


— used. 
- YOUNG, Gen’! Mer. 


THE INN 


Browns Millis in-the-Pines 
NEW JERSEY 

2'4 hours hentia New York. Driest climate in 

the Fast. 10 to 15 degrees warmer than New 

York City. Trains leave New ork wee 

days via Pennsylvania .R. 9:55 A.M., arrive 

Browns Mills 12 


Pine Tree inn 


A mostattractive resort for quiet, refined peo- 
ple in the great sandy pine belt of ‘New Jersey. 


Now Open 


ALBERT A. LeROY 
Lakehurst, New Jersey 


The Lakewood Hotel 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


“ The hotel that made Lakewood famous.” 


HE Lakewood Hotel, the largest and 
leading hotel of I Lakewood, is now 
open fur the season. Accommodations 
for seven hundred. Every comfort, con- 
venience, and luxury provided... This 
season the cumine. always noted for its 
excellence, will be better than ever, as 
the Chef and Staff that have made 
BERGER’S of Newport noted, even in 
that home of epicures, have been ‘brought 
intact by Mr. Berger to the Lak wood 
otel. The same rates as_ heretofore 
will obtain, the Lakewood Hotel con- 
tinuing to be the most expensive in 
akewood, because the best. Write for 
illustrated book concerning the hotel, 
and treatise on watercure baths. Amer- 
ican and European plans. 


CARL BERGER 
JAS. N. BERRY, Mer. 


LAKEWOOD, N. 


A family Hotel, 


opposite main en- 


THE TOWERS trance of, Laurel 

booklet. W. H. WRISLEY Proprietor. 
OME 

INGLESIDE 4 ce 


Miss EMILY WILSON 
510 Monmouth Ave. Lakewood, N. J. 


ttractive home accommodations for 
adults in private family. ‘Ten minutes 
from Erie Station. Excellent table service. 
Reference required. HOLMES, l2 
Park St., Montclair, New Jersey. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
An Ideal Winter Resort 
Let us send you our booklet. 


A 


Pine Bluff Inn Annex 


OPEN ALL WINTER 


Comfortable, homelike house for people 
wanting rest and Quidoor life and recreation. 
Golf, boating, driving. In Jersey pine belt, 
two hours from New Yor 

WALTER P. BEERS. Manager, 
Point Pleasant, Ocean Co. 


WINSLOW INN 


Winslow, N. J. 
HEART OF THE PINES 


Dry, balmy air. Very healthful. Quiet and 
restful. Modern hotel. Glass enclosed ve- 
randas. 6% acres of private grounds. Open 
fireplace in every room. Bowling. billiards 
riding, ae‘ in rivate game preserve. Good 
hunting. 1g Bebe from New York. 38 min- 
utes from pitile Attractive rates. Booklet. 


NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul < egret s, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake to the Real 
Estate Agent at Saranac | wak 
WILLIAM F. ROBE RTS. 


IN THE 


Spa Sanatorium Spa, 


Restful home. 6 miles 
rom Saratoga. A, I.bD. 


POCANTICO LODGE 


Briarcliff Manor, New York 


Now open for the Winter season and 
throughout the year, 

Doubled in capacity and with new and de- 
sirable features. A toboggan slide of model 
construction, and near hotel is a new Winter 


PLUMER, General Manager. 
POCANTICO LODGE 


Open all Year 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


June 1 to Dee. 1 
E. S. COMSTOCK at New York office, 
Windsor Arcade, Fifth Ave. and 46th St. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Elevator. Steam heat. Electric bells. Sun 
parior. All forms of bathe. Electricity and 
massage. Bor, Golf. Driving. Dr. 
JOHN C, FI SHER, resident physician. 
Write for bookiet to Edward B. Gleason, Prop. 


AWHILE CLUB. Country 
house in northern Westchester County. 
and peace prevail. 
ern conveniences. 

particu ars, 


* Pine 


Simplicity, nospatality. 
Open all winter. 
Heated "Fu 
Miss G. 1.8. ANDREW 
West Somers, New Yor 


NORTH CAROLINA | 


Hotel Margo Terrace Asheville, 


Beautiful location. Delightful rooms with 
private baths. Excellent table. Rates mod- 
erate. Booklets. P. H. BRANCH, Prop. 


PINEBLUFF,N.C. 


Before locating for the winter, Arve the 
MAYOR of this place. 


N.C. Sel 
Mimosa Hotel 


excellent table. 


climate. Baths, steam nest; 
W. H. STEARNS, Prop. 


Write for booklet. 


SOUTHERN The Jefferson Inn 


Steam Heat and all Modern 
Improvements. (ne Block from Station. 
$2.0 per day o Consumptives 
taken. EY Prop. 


PINEHURST 


North Carolina 
18 hours .rom New York 


The Leading Health and Recrea. 
tion Resort of the South 
Four splendid Hotels, with prices va: 
ing from $2.50 per day upwards. Hoil; 
Inn and Berkshire now o en; Carolina 
Jan’y 12th, and Harvard, Jan’y 15th. 


‘Finest Golf Courses 


in the South, one of 18 and one of 9 
oles: 35,¢0acre SHOOTING PRE. 

SERVE. ‘Tennis Courts, ete. 
Consumptives absolutely excluded. 
Koy further information, booklet, ad 


dre 
PINEHURST OFFICE, Dept. K 
Pinehurst, N. C. 
LgeonARD TuFrts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


EIDELBERG HOUS 
FLAT ROCK, N. C€. 


An ideal Winter and Spring resort for 
refined people. Beautiful lake and moun- 
tain views ; well built and equipped house 
(steam heat, etc.); luxurious table and 
furnishings; 65-acre park, 2,221 ft. ele. 
vation. Climate dry and invigorating. 
is, boating, shooting. 
D, M.D., Prop. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE WALTER> 


This nearest, largest, best of the W erners 
ville Resorts has its own post-office. 
Walters Park, Pa. Booklet, 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTI 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bz 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLIN: 


PALMETTO INN 

Situated on high ground. Two minute ~* 
walk from post-office. Open fires in live 
roomsand bedrooms. Address Miss Este 


AIKEN, s.c. Ideal health ar 


pleasure reso’ 
MAGNOLIA INN, a modern hotel. Wr 
for rates and booklet. Henry Buscu, Pr 


THE LEXINGTO) 


Summerland 
BATESBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
New winter family hotel ; dry and health! 
Finest location, air,and water. Sixty roo 
Northern management and service. book: 


| 


THE KIRKWOOD | 
ON CAMDEN HEIGHTS . 
CAMDEN, S. C. { 


NOW OPEN i 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Pro. i 


| 


THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH CAROLINA | 


Sunshi ne Cottage 


Suny rooms ; open fireplaces ; comfortable 
equipment ; good service ; excellent location, 
App!y with ‘references to Mrs. T. ANG. 


TOURIST HOTEL 


Georgetown, S. C. 


wer, duck, and turkey Tt 
booklet and full particulars, address C--¥. 


TAY LOR, Jr., Manager. 


South Carolina 
Summerville Attractive home ; Su- 


perior Northern table exce!lent service. "No 
consumptives., Address Box 154. 


PINE AC RE Summerville, 


Mrs. BLODGETT. 


November to May. 


Dorchester Inn Summerv ille, 


Comfortable family hote! 
hunting, ridimg, etc. 
fires, excellent t: ible. 


golf, 
faths. steam heat, open 
John R. MacDonald. 


VIRGINIA 


OARD IN THE SOUTH.— For 
board winter and spring in_ Virginia, 
with modern conveniences, excellent fare, 
many references, apply to Mrs. THOS. L. 
ROSSER, Rugby Hall, Charlottesville, Va- 


BRIGHT VIEW 
Old Point Comfort 


Delightful winter home. Modern conven- 
iences, hot-water heat, sun gallery overlook- 
ing Hampton Roads. Illustrated circular. 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


BERMUDA 


FLORIDA 


NEW YORK 


Bermuda Real Estate 


Country and seashore homes; winter and 
summer. Investment properties. Small farms. 
Shore ots. Address BERN ai DA 


TAGE COMPANY, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Fine nine-room residence, completely fur- 
nished, for rent. Fronting Royal balm Hotel 
mark and across street from Halcyon Hall 
Jotel. We deal im all kinds of real estate. 
BECK, WILSON & HUDDLESTON. 


CALIFORNIA 


Yalifornia—an ideal home. In he beau- 

' titul town of Santa Paula, Ventura Co. 
half way between Los Angeles and Santa Bar- 
bara.on Southdrn Pacific R.R. house. 
Three blocks (94 acres). Oranges and all kinds 
of fruit. Te lephone. electric lights. Write 
the owner for full particalars. B. Hocue. 


()* ANGE GROVES in California. 


lam developing choice foothill property, 


location, soil, and trees unsurpassed. iter 
abundant. Have groves that paid over 2))) net 
past season. Offering a few of these for sale 


in order ones, | mav develop more property, 
L. V. W. BROWN, Riverside. California. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


FOR SALE 
One of the Most Reantiftally Situ- 
ated Homes in Floric 
A hundred and ninety feet above Te 
with views of hills for some miles and of clear 


water spring-fed lakes; absolutely healthy, 
with deligh ttul country for riding and driv- 
ing. An ideal place for famtly of means, Over 
three sentinel and seventy acres, sixty of 
which in citrus grove. Price sixty thousand 
dollars. Address Box 3, Saint Leo, Florida. 


Santa Lucia Camps 
and Cottages 


At the orange grove adjoining Hotel Ormond 
in Florida. $150.00 to $1,250.00 for season. 
Housekeeping or meals at hotel. Family 
rates for season at Bretton Inn at Ormond 
eacn, 


Cottage Lots for Sale at Ormond 


Address ANDERSON & PRICE HOTEL 
Ct) W oods, . or Bretton 
Hail New York City. 


NE 
3,000 FARM 


Money-makers, for sale 
in Maine, New Hamp- 


shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Yo ew Jersey, Delaw: ire, and Mary- 
land, Strout’ Special List ’’ hun- 


dreds in detail, 1 to 1,000 acres, S600 to 320,000; 
many with steck and tools included : it is the 
most complete book of rea! farm bargains ever 
issued: it has over 100 cuts of buildings and 
traveling instructions to each property. Send 
to-day copy STROL Farm 
Dept. 67, 150 Nassau St., Ste York C ity. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free upon receipt of address 
P. F, LELAND, 21 Minot Bidg., Boston, Mass, 


NEW JERSEY 
County, N. 


412 acres, well watered: 
four miles trom Hightstown, one 
Sharon St om, on Pemberton & Hightstown 
Railroad. ly totohn P Ror- 
dentown, 10:2 Drexel Bldg., Philada. 


NEW MEXICO 
FOR SALE 4 H RESORT 
NEW MEXI¢ 
grounds, beautifulscenery. Ciimate ideal for 
tubercular invalids inall stages. Easy terms 


to responsible party. For particul: ars address 
P. O. Box 23, L as Cruces, New Mexico. 


NEW YORK 
For SALE—-BROOKLYN. Private 


J.—Dairy farm, 
valuable timber ; 
trom 


residence, 1 door trom Prospect Park 
West, near main entrance to Park. Well 
built, sunny howse, For 


13 rooms and attic. 
particulars ess W., 34 Livingston 


St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


SARANAC LAKE 


In the Adirondacks 


Furnished Cottages for rent. 
Camps and Camp Sites. 


GEO. V. W. DURYEE, Bank Building 


Sz 
Westchester County 
House 20 rooms, modern improvements, 
450 feet elevation, well watered choice local- 
ity, 2,000 1: feet carriage room, 10 minutes to 


station. ve 40 parcels for sale from 5 to 
acres. Please your requicements, 
WiLtiAM Penn Lyon, Katonah, N. Y. 


30 Vears Selling 


COUNTRY 


PROPERTY ONLY 


Farms, Residences. Cottages, Hotels, Stores, 


ers wishing to sell call or write. 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, 95 Tribune Building, N.Y. 


North Side 
Shore Front Long island 
48 acres; large house, orchard; high eleva- 
tion; magnificent views: beautiful beach ; 
conyenient depot, post-office, school. Fine 
road frontage. 315,00. O. ELDRIDGE, 
LSS Ridgewood Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


WOULD EXCHANGE 


A $5100 equity in a $15,000 property in 
Colorado Spe. or a smaller house near 
Philads. Address %9 Outlook, N. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
‘UMMERVILLE, S. 


ompletely 


" furnished cotta amidst the pines. 
Bathroom, silver, china, glass, table and 
bed linen, blankets, electric lights, stable. 
KE. P. GUERARD. 


Attractive Winter Home a!! 


conveniences. Private family. Two a — 
‘ouples. No sick persons or children. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 214, Summerville, S. C. 


THE OUTLOOA 


WANT DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, COM- 
PANIONS, DOMESTIC HELPERS 
REFINED American woman of thirty- 

four wi as companion, W illing 

to tray Highest references. B., 518 West 
ist St, New York C ity. 

WAN ED Mother’ to assist in 
care ot dren and household cares Must 
be stro willing, and Ss) stematic. \dk lress, 
Kiving |! age, and CX- 
pected », Outlook. 

~CONSU LT aryland Teachers’ Agency. 

anevic 

LADY of experience desires position as 
seamstr in hospital or institution, or care 
ot chik ind house. 2.790. Outlook. 


wanted, April, 


MOL) L, teacher 


schoo! 


rural 


\‘Iusical, with missionary 


spirit. 
pportunity, 82,783, Outlook, 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, COM- 
PANIONS, DOMESTIC HELPERS 
POSITION as managing housekeeper 

wanted: institution, school, or first-class 

hotel: refined woman, large experience, abil- 
ily. 2,774, Outlook. 


POSITION wanted as kousekeeper or 
matron. prefe rred in family or institution. 
2,778, Outlook. 


WANTED —Piano pupils, 
urbs, by young lady : 
teacher: highly recommended. 


MALE nurse — Wanted by a male nurse 
a place as nurse or companion to an invalic 
gentleman, Best of reterences from former 
patients. Address Wm. Henry Edwards, 
Jermains, Troy Road, Albany, : 


city or sub- 
experienced, interesting 
2.779, Outlook 


REFINED nurse wants patient, Atlantic 
City. References. 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, 
PANIONS, DOMESTIC HELPERS 
WOULD you like a graduate kindergart- 

ner and drawing teacher, specializing at 

Teachers’ College, as governess, setretary, or 

comes anton, during the morning hours ? x 

7. eacl College,*Columbia University, 

or 
w ANTE D— Position by trained infants’ 

nurse. Physician's references, Wages $15. 

2,773. Outlook. 

SECRETARY and “»nurse-companion 
(31) wants position of trust. (ood reader and 
x- 
willing to be useful. 


writer of English, French. and German. 
perienced and practical ; 
2,770, Outlook. 
NURSE for baby, woman 30 to 50, ex- 
Wages 20 
Mt. 


perienced. References required, 
dollars month. Rich 
Vernon, New Yor 


Ave., 


| 
| 
- 
M 
7 
Pr, 


THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, COM- 
PANIONS, DOMESTIC HELPERS 
MANAGING housekeeper in lady’s or 

gentleman's home. Position desired by lady 

of culture. Experienced in household man- 
agement, responsible charge of children, 
social secretary work. Highest credentials, 

2,784, Outlook. 


WANTED-—By a _ Southern woman, a 
position as visiting teacher, companion, read- 
er, secretary, or writing of any kind. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 2,775, Outlook. 


WANTED-— Young woman of refinement 
as waitress and chambermaid in pleasant 
country home. Small wages. N. L. C., 2,771, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG woman wishes position as daily 
housekeeper and companion. Krooklyn pre- 
ferred. eferences. Address A. B. W., 67 
Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 

AN experienced German teacher, with 
thorough knowledge of French, and best ref- 
erences, desires a position as governess, pref- 
erably inthe country. Address ** Oakleigh,’’ 
Llewellyn Park, Orange, N. J. 


WANTED—A matron in a small and 
pleasantly situated home for girls near Bos- 
ton. Salary small, but work interesting. Ref- 
erences required. Apply to Mrs. E. W. Grew, 
238 Marlboro St., Boston. 


POSITION wanted by expenenced house- 
keeper; cater, manage, etc. 2,797, Outlook. 


TEACHERS’ positions for September, 
1906, now opening. Writeto-day. New Cen- 
tury Bureau (formerly Dixon Educational 
Bureau), 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WELL-bred woman wishes position as 
managing housekeeper or companion ; good 


sewer. 2,757, Outlook. 


ESTABLISHED fifty years. The best 
Teachers Agency. Have you consulted? If 
not, do it now. Schermerhorn, 3 EK. Mth St., 

City. 

HARVARD A.M., residing in New 
York, prepares boys for school or college. 
Boys ten.porarily absent from school pre- 
vented from falling behind in their siden. 
Fight ygars’ experience in college preparatory 
work. Exceptional references. 2,728, Outlook. 

GOVERNESSES, visiting, resident: 
teachers, professors, specialists, traveling 
companions, couriers, kindergartners, musi- 
cians, singers, matrons, housekeepers, sup- 
»lied to schools, tamilies, etc. Miss Hopkins’ 

Aucational Agency, Lincoln Building, 1 
Union Square. 


FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
stenographers, mother’s helpers, companions, 
etc., address Miss Richards, 48 Lloyd Ave., 
Providence, R. 1. ‘Teachers supplied. 


STENOGRAPHERS, AMANUENSES, 
LIBRARIANS, ETC. 


DOMESTIC science graduate desires a 
position as housekeeper. hree years’ expe- 
rience. (sood references. 2,788, Outlook. 


WOMAN of refinement and education 
desires position as traveling companion for 
invalid or elderly woman. Am _ experienced 
traveler. Miss Grace Tubbs, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Hampshire Arms. 


WANTED-—Private libraries to rear- 
range and catalog by young woman who has 
taken Library Course in University of Illi- 
nois. 2,787, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman with college education, 
secretarial training, and experience in manu- 
script reading, wishes position in connection 
with publishing or editorial work, or as sec- 
retary. 2,785, Outlook. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

ORDERS received for church embroi- 
dery, and lessons given. Prices moderate. 
Address Altar Guild, 5 Clinton Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

BUSINESS SITUATIONS 


YOUNG woman, for several years success- 
ful office manager and correspondent, desires 
»ermanent s.tuation; stenographer, 

yokkeeper, etc. Reference former employ- 
ers. 2,793, Outlowk. 


EXECUTIVE man wanted for office. 
Prefer a college graduate, clean-cut personal 
appearance and good address. Able to fur- 
nish highest references. Must be ableto take 
financial interest in the company aftef inves- 
tigation. Position offers exceptional oppor- 
tunity for advancement to competent, am- 
bitious man. Address confidentially, R. 5. 
Mighill, Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union 
Square, N. Y. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 

ALEXANDRA Hall, New York City, 
152 West 72d St. Attractive home for young 
ladies studying music, art, drama; highly 
recommended ; $35-$50 monthly. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Transients ac- 
commodated at reasonable rates. Go ome 
table. Mrs. R. C. Bollinger, 1909 I St., N.W. 

HOME and registry f_r nurses. Ellen 
Arnott, 2002 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LESSONS by mail in Self Culture and 
Domestic Science for busy women. 00 
of Culture for Women, Washington, D. C. 

INCREASE your earning power by 
learning to write advertisements. Facts sent 
free. Page-Davis Co., Dept 32, 9% Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR sale—New International Encyclop:»- 
dia,,Americana, Stoddard’s Lectures. Cen. 
tury Dictionary, Historians’ History, Beac: n 
Lights of History, Larned’s Ready Reteren: e 
new or slightly worn. 2,799, Outlook. 


PLAYS requiring no curtain or scener , 
suitable for women’s clubs, colleges, chur: |) 
entertainments. Highest endorsements. Sei d 
stamp for circular to Harper Clark, The 
Westminster, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOME-MAKING a profession—boo!. 
let on request. Correspondence course 
Food, Housekeeping, Health, Motherhood. 
American School Home Economics, Armour 
Ave.,. Chicago. 

ELECTRO- Massage, facial, scalp. trea:- 
ment at ladies’ residences. Long experien 
Physicians’ testimonials. 2,786, Outlook. 

MAIL your request for library, house a1! 
office furniture catalogues and factory pric: s 
to E. H. Stafford, 261 Wabash Ave., Chicag.,, 


WOMAN'S publication wants comment 
on women’s every day interests by clever 
writer. Submit sample. $1 for 500 words if 
accepted. 2,781, Outlook. 

PHYSICIAN wanted for large country 
practice. Mrs. 1. O. Price, Edgehill, Va. 

“SUCCESSFUL Stratagem,” “ Mrs. 
Bage's Day,”’ **Good as Gold,” 
‘*Mrs. Tubbs’s Telegram.’’ 25 cts. each, 
Royalty plays. Highest endorsements from 
women's clubs, schools,church organizations. 
K. McDowell Rice, Worthington, Mass. 

WANTED-—Century Dictionary, recent 
edition. 2,800, Outlook. 

GERMAN lady of refinement and cul- 
ture desires to take charge of the education 
of motherless children or of the management 
of a household. References exchanged. 2,721, 
Outlook. 

ENTIRE charge taken of two or three 
normal children, coustry home, good care. 
References exchanged. 2,618, Outlook. 

INFANT wanted to board; physician's 
family; no other children; cared for by 
trained nurse, Surroundings hygienic in ever) 
particular. References. 2,722, Outlook. 

LIVE STOCK 

POULTRY paper. 4 pages, illustrated, 
25c. per year. 4 months’ trial, l0c.; sample 
free. 64-page practical poultry book free to 
yearly subscribers ; book alone, lc. Catalog 
oultry books free. Poultry Advocate, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

CARRIAGES AND HARNESS 

TRAP for sale. Made by Colyer & Co., 
of ag Four seats. In good condition 
except upholstery, Cost $235.00, Will sell 
2,704, Outlook. 


at low price. 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE WHITNEY COMPANY 


FIRST MORTGAGE AND 
PER 


SIX 
Due 1964. 


Present development 
Prospective development - 


$2,000,000 


CENT. 


COLLATERAL TRUST 
GOLD BONDS 


Optional after 1914 at 110 & interest 


This Company has been formed to develop the largest single water power in the Southern States, 
located on the Yadkin River, in North Carolina. 


40,000 H. P. 
- 40,000 H. P. additional 


Computations based on minimum flow 


The Company possesses two unique features in water power plants, viz.: No ice and an existing 
demand for more than double tbe present development—this demand comes from over 250 highly pros: 
perous cotton mills within an 80-mile radius. > , 


Price 100 and accrued 


interest 


T. W. STEPHENS & CO. 


2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE OUTLOOK DEPARTMENT 


Established half a century. 


ANNUAL SALE 
Table Cloths Napkins 


yw oe Special Lot No. 1 
eg istere A very desirable collecti 

very desirable collection of medium and 
Trade Mark high grade Table Linens trom one of the 


foremost and best known of Irish manufacturers. 
This choice lot of goods will be offered until the lot is dis- 


posed of at a full 


25% Reduction 


Napkins (per dozen) 
Breakfast size..............§4.00 4.25 4.50 5.25 625 850 
Reduced from...........-. . 5.25 5.75 6.00 7.0 8.50 11.50 
Dinner size at............85.25 6.25 7.0 750 89 9.75 
Reduced from 7.0 8.50 9.50 10.00 11.00° 13,00 
10.50 10.75 11.25 13.00 13.50 14.00 15.00 


14.00 14.50 15.00 17.50 18.00 1850 20,00 


2x2 yards, at 5 3.50 4.25 4.75 5.00 6.75 
Reduced from........ 5.75 6.50 6.75 9,00 
2x246 Yards 4.50 5.25 6.00 6.75 8.75 
Reduced from 5.25 610 7.00 8.25 9.00 11,75 
2x3 yards, at......0...2++, $4.75 5.50 6.25 7.50 8.25 10,00 
Reduced from 7.50 8.50 1.00 11.00 13.50 
236x256 $5.25 6.10 8.00 9.00 11.25 15.00 
Reduced from 7.00 11.00 12.00° 15.00 20,00 
24¢x3 yards, at 6.00 7.40 9.50 13.10 15.00 18,00 
Reduced from $8.25 9.50 13.40 17.50 20.00 24,00 
244x34, yards at 57. 8.00 11.00 16.50 24.00 
Reduced from.... 11.00) 15.00 22.00 32,00 
3x3 yards, at 
Reduced from 
Larger sizes at proportionately higher prices. 

This sale also includes Sheets, Pillow Cases, Towels, Blan- 

kets, Bed Spreads, and French Lingerie, at reduced prices, 
“The Linen Store” 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 W. 23d St., N. Y, 


Solid as a rock 


and the people know it too. In the past 


this bank’s 


Deposits increased 
$5,597,000, or 28 PER CENT. 


Depositors increased 


13,000, or 33% PER CENT. Assets 
now over $28,000,000; over 52,000 in- 
dividual depositors. Send for booklet 
“G” which tells how easy it is to 


Bank by mail 


here and why we can pay 


4 per cent interest 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


“Saved 20 Times Its Cost” 

“T am’writing this.” says E. C. Parmelee, Highlands, 
N. J.,.“* by the light cf one of your Angle Lamps. In fact 
I would not think of using any other light. ‘They are the 
lamps. Everyone who has seen mine is impressed with 
them. Why I have saved at least 20 times their cost in 
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with all lighting methods, 
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If any of the speeches 
made in Congress last 
week by members of the 
opposition brought forward arguments 
against the bill to the effect that the pro- 
posed tariff relief would not be for the 
best interests of the Filipinos, or that it 
was not the duty of Congress to further 
those interests, we have failed to note the 
fact. ‘The policy of the Administration 
was opposed or delayed, on the other 
hand, in two ways, both of which are far 
from corresponding to the description 
above: one consisted in gibes at the 
Republican party for inconsistency and 
timidity in its former course upon tariff 
matters, and in particular for its alleged 
unwillingness to take up seriously the 
question of the sugar differential; the 
other, in asserting that certain special 
interests (namely, the tobacco-growers 
and the beet-sugar growers) in this coun- 
try would be injured by increased pros- 
perity in the Philippines. ‘The first need 
not be taken seriously as obstruction or 
argument ; it was, in fact, the hghtest of 
party skirmishing. Mr. Clark, of Mis- 
sourl, a Democratic member, amused the 
House by a witty though not very digni- 
fied speech in which he favored the bill 
itself, minimized the effect that could be 
, produced on the tobacco and sugar inter- 
ests of the “ United States proper” by 
what he called “the United States im- 
proper ’—Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines ; declared that the beet-sugar 
people were seven years behind the times, 
as they should have blocked theadmission 
of Hawaiian sugar; and alleged that the 
Dingley tariff law was producing a deficit 
of a million dollars aday. Ifhis speech 
represents the attitude of the Democrats, 
this is that the Philippine tariff bill is an 
excellent thing, but that the Republicans 
should have no credit for it. The real 
opposition is from Republicans who put 
‘ocal protection for their constituents’ 
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business above considerations of National 
duty. On the other hand, Mr. Payne 
squarely answered the taunt that he had 
changed his attitude since the Porto 
Rican tariff measure was under discus- 
sion by saying simply, “ I take my present 
position because it is right.” And Mr. 
Hill, of Connecticut, a Representative 
from a tobacco-growing State, said man- 
fully that while he was a protectionist 
from the crown of his head to the soles 
of his feet, he was a protectionist against 
foreign countries and not as against our 
own possessions. ‘This is the true and 
only answer to the repeated assertions 
of the opponents of the Administration 
that the Philippines are treated now as 
American territory, nowas a foreign coun- 
try, according to the dictates of policy. 


The Criminal Code of 
New York makes it a 
penal offense for any em- 
ployer of labor to “‘ coerce or compel any 
person or persons, employee or employ- 
ees, laborer or mechanic, to enter into 
an agreement, either written or verbal, 
from such person, persons, employee, 
laborer, or mechanic, not to join or be- 
come a member of any labor organiza- 
tion, as a condition of such person or 
persons securing employment, or continu- 
ing in the employment of any such per- 
son or persons, employer or employers.” 
The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in the District of New York has 
unanimously held that this provision is 
unconstitutional. This is in accordance 
with a long line of decisions to the gen- 
eral effect that the Legislature can limit 
the private right of contract only so far 
as may be necessary to protect public 
health, public morals, or the public wel- 
fare. ‘The refusal to employ union men 
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does not affect the public health nor the 
public morals, and, says the Court, it 
51 
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can be said to affect the public welfare 
only on the ground that such a refusal 
will tend to incense employees and pro- 
mote breaches of the peace and conse- 
quent public disorder, and— 

No statute can be sustained on that theory. 
It is the duty of the State and the Nation to 
protect every citizen in the exercise of his 
Constitutional rights, and so long as the State 
and Nation last, inability or unwillingness to 
perform that duty may not be assigned as a 
justification for a law making the exercise of 
one’s Constitutional rights a crime. 
The Court recognizes the legitimacy of 
labor unions, but declares that it is not 
competent for the Legislature to force 
individuals against their will to become 
members of the labor unions as a condi- 
tion of obtaining employment, nor to 
compel employers under penalty of fine 
or imprisonment to employ union men 
only. It concedes, however, though it 
does not affirm, that it may be constitu- 
tional for the Legislature, under its gen- 
eral power to alter, amend, and repeal 
the charters of corporations, to make it 
unlawful for corporations to require their 
employees not to be members of labor 
unions. Inthe judgment of The Outlook 
this decision, which may/be regarded as 
one, if not in favor of the open shop, at 
least in favor of the legal right to maintain 
an open shop, will really inure to the 
benefit of the trade unions. For whatever 
compels them to abandon the policy of 
coercion, and depend on making the 
trade unions so valuable that every mem- 
ber of the trade will wish to join, will, in 
the long run, promote the efficiency and 
so the strength of those organizations. 


Mr. Jacob H. Schiff; in an 
address last week at the 
Chamber of Commerce of 
New York City, called attention, to the 
radical defect in our currency st}stem, 
and declared that if it was not corrected 
the consequences might be very seri- 
ous. ‘The most important portion of this 
speech, which produced a decided sen- 
sation iit financial circles, is found.in the 
following sentences : 

“ We have witnessed,” he said, “ during the 
past sixty days, conditions in the New York 
money market which are nothing less than a 
disgrace to any civilized country. There 
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must be a cause for such conditions. It 
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cannot be the condition of the country itself, 
for wherever you look there is prosperity— 
prosperity as we never had it before... . 
The cause is in our insufficient circulating 
medium, or the insufficient elasticity of our 
circulating medium. . . . I don’t like to play 
the role of Cassandra, but mark what I say. 
If this condition of affairs is not changed, 
and changed soon, we will get a panic in 
this country compared with which the three 
which have preceded it would be only child’s 
play.” 

The difficulty has been compared, by a 
sagacious business man, to that experi- 
enced by the railways at a certain season 
of the year when their freight cars are 
insufficient for the freight traffic. Yet 
to have sufficient freight cars for the busy 
season requires many cars standing idle 
during the rest of the year. How to se- 
cure money enough for the busy seasons 
without idle money the rest of the year 
is the financial problem. Mr. Schiff 
proposes to allow the bankers to issue 
additional circulation beyond that now 
permitted, basing it upon commercial 
paper of unexceptionable character. ‘To 
meet this difficulty Secretary Gage advo- 
cated in 1900 a system of elastic bank 
currency to be secured by deposits of 
Government bonds equal to thirty per 
cent. and a legal tender deposit of twenty 
per cent., the remaining fifty per cent. to 
be based upon assets and secured by a 
guarantee fund. In his latest report 
Mr. Shaw, the present Secretary, recom- 
mends permitting the National banks to 
issue additional Government-guaranteed 
circulation equal to half their bond- 
secured circulation, the new notes not to 
be secured by bonds but to be subject 
to a tax of five or six per cent. until 
redeemed ; naturally, the additional cir- 
culation would not be issued vdtil interest 
rates exceeded six per cent., and would 
be quickly retired when interest rates 
declined below that amount. Thus we 
have three plans for currency elasticity. 
The first two find some analogy in the 
German system. ‘The Reichsbank is 
empowered to -issue’ regularly a large 
amount of uncovered or asset currency, 
and in times of great demand a further 
elasticity is provided for by additional 
issues subject to a tax of five per cent. paid 
into the Imperial Treasury. During the 
crisis of 1900-1901 in Germany this sys- 
tem is said to have saved the nation from 
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disaster. Mr. Schiff’s plan, on the other 
hand, finds a certain analogy in the history 
of the New York City Clearing-House 
during the crisis of 1893. Bank reserves 
had fallen below legal requirements and 
currency was scarce. Lacking cash for 
payments, the banks put out paper in- 
stead, chiefly in the form of Clearing- 
House loan certificates. ‘This paper was 
accepted apparently without question, 
though it was reported that a hundred 
million dollars in Clearing-House cer- 
tificates had been issued. That the 
perils of the present inelastic conditions 
are very real, that over-expansion of the 
currency tends to wildcat speculation, 
and inadequate currency produces an 
increased value in money and a conse- 
quent National inconvenience that may 
easily become a National distress, is ap- 
parent to all thoughtful men. It is not 
so easy to prescribe the remedy. The 
Outlook believes that it would be wise 
to secure the appointment of a small 
body of experts representing different 
financial interests and different sections 
of the country to consider and propose 
a plan for the consideration of Congress. 


The traveling public 
will welcome the de- 
cision of the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court in 
New York in a suit brought by a passen- 
ger against the Pullman Company. ‘The 
plaintiff purchased a ticket for a double 
lower berth in the sleeping-car from San 
Antonio, Texas, to Jersey City. When 
he reached New Orleans, where he had 
to change cars, he was informed that 
there was no lower berth for him, and as 
he was accustomed to walk in his sleep, 
he believed that an upper berth would 
be unsafe for him and he was obliged to 
ride in an ordinary coach for two days 
and a half. He brought a suit for dam- 
ages. Under the charge of the trial 
judge he recovered a verdict for the eight 
dollars which he had paid for the lower 
‘berth which had not been accorded him. 
The Appellate Court ordered a new trial 
on the ground that the plaintiff was en- 
titled to something more than the price 
of his ticket, which was not an adequate 
compensation for the discomfort and 
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inconvenience suffered by the plaintiff. 
Says the Court in this decision: 

Public policy also requires that a liberal 
rule of damages should be accorded the 
plaintiff in such a case. If the damages are 
in such case to be limited to the cost of the 
ticket, not only will the traveling public be 
seriously inconvenienced and annoyed, but it 
would lead to the resale of tickets for gratui- 
ties tendered by subsequent applicants and 
result in the utmost confusion. The sleeping- 
car company has notice of every element of 
damages that a traveler is liable to encounter 
in such circumstances. For the indignity 
inflicted upon the passenger in the presence 
of other passengers by being refused the 
berth which he had purchased, and by being 
obliged to leave the sleeping-car, and for the 
inconvenience and annoyance which he 
suffers by being obliged to travel in a day 
coach without sleeping or washing facilities, 
and being obliged to chamge cars at earl 
and late hours, he should be compensated. 
Although the decisions on this point are not 
fully in accord, the trend of judicial authority 
is that these are elements of damage for 
which a recovery may be had. 

It is to be hoped that this decision 
will render the Pullman Car Company 
somewhat more careful than it is accus- 
tomed to be in its assignment of berths. 
The selling of berths or seats twice over 
to different passengers is not an infre- 
quent event, and usually the complaint 
to the Company results in no compensa- 
tion whatever to the passenger, though 
we believe the clerk is sometimes fined, 
so that the Company gets the profit of 
two seats sold and only one occupied 
plus a fine collected from one of its sub- 
ordinates. 


Although 
ance Committee has 


not yet made its re- 
port, the publicity afforded to insurance 
methods by its investigation has already 
produced good results. Last week Mr. 
John A. McCall resigned his position 
as President of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, to be succeeded by 
Mr. Alexander™E. Orr, the President of 
the New York Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion. In tendering his resignation to 
the Board of Trustees Mr. McCall turned 
over to the Company his check for 
$85,000 and his personal note for $150.- 
000, to cover the sum of $235,000 paid 
to Mr. Andrew Hamilton in 1904, and 
not satisfactorily accounted for by him 
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in his recent statement. ‘The trustees 
accepted Mr. McCall’s payment, which 
will be held: subject to a further audit 
of Mr. Hamilton’s account. ‘They had 
already refused to accept the deposit of 
$100,000 which Mr. Hamilton desired 
to make for a similar purpose, Each of 
the “ Big Three,” as the New York com- 
panies which are at the head of the life 
insurance business in this country in 
point of size and prominence are called, 
is now under new management. ‘The 
affairs of both the New York and Mutual 
Life Insurance Companies are being in- 


. vestigated by committees of their trus- 


tees, and a similar investigation uncer 
the direction of its President, Mr. Paul 
Morton, has just been completed of the 
Equitable Society. In a letter to the 
policy-holders of the Equitable Mr. Mor- 
ton reports that a rigid examination by 
two firms of chartered accountants shows 
that the assets of the Society are intact 
and worth over $416,000,000 ; that the 
surplus amounts to over $67,000,000, 
about. seven-eighths of which is a fund 
for division among existing deferred 
dividend policies at the end of their 
accumulation period; that economies 
amounting to over $600,000 a year have 
already been introduced. Mr. Morton 
states further that he expects to institute 
other economies of a radical character, 
and that the Society will depend upon its 
policy-holders that no unreasonable leg- 
islation is enacted; under no circum- 
stances will it be a party to corrupt 
methods in preventing * strike” legisla- 
tion. It is universally recognized that 
the practice on the part of agents of 
giving rebates to new policy-holders on 
their premiums is a widespread and seri- 
ous evil. An agreement has just beer 
entered into by the Equitable, Mutual, 
and New York Life InsuranceCompanies 
that they will not countenance the giving 
of rebates,by their agents, and that any 
agent found guilty of the practice will 
be immediately dischargeg and vill not 
be reémployed by either of the other 
companies. Mr. Grover Cleveland has 
been engaged by the companies, at a 
salary of $12,000 a year, to act as referee 
in any disputed cases of rebating. . An 
editorial on the subject of insurance 
appears on another page. 
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The housesmiths’ strike, 
of which we gave some 
account in The Outlook 
for December 9, has failed, as such 
strikes always ought to and generally do 
fail. A new one has now been organ- 
ized for a general raise in wages from 
Such a question of 
wages ought to be settled bysthe concili- 
ation of arbitration, not by industrial 
war. A far more serious strike is that 
of the printers. The ‘Typographical 
Union is one of the strongest of the 
trade unions. It insists upon the closed 
shop—that is, none of its members are 
allowed to work in a printing establish- 
ment if any non-union men are working 
in it. In addition there are some other 
regulations which employers have found 
irritating, if not seriously injurious to 
their business. Printers on the daily 
papers have an eight-hour day. The 
‘Typographical Union is now striking for 
an eight-hour day in all.composing-rooms, 
It is conceded that this shorter day will 
involve an increased expense to the em- 
ployers. ‘The members of the Typotheta 
—that is, the employing printers—are 
not only resisting the demand for an 
eight-hour day, but are taking the occa- 
sion to demand the open shop. If we 
are correctly informed, the strike has not 
quite the extent which the daily press 
would indicate. It is- said that in New 
York City there are 7,500 printers, and 
only about a thousand engaged in the 
strike, the rest being either employed by 
the daily press, or in shops not connected 
with the Typographical Union, or by 
establishments which have yielded to the 
demand of the Union. ‘The principles 
of ‘The Outlook, repeatedly affirmed, lead 
to a twofold judgment on this strike. 
Dividing the day into three equal por- 
tions, giving one-third for sleep, one-third 
for work, and one-third for rest, recre- 
ation, and home, is certainly a good 
division. Yet it is obviously not possible 
to apply this division equally to all 
establishments. Generally speaking, The 
Outlook believes heartily in an_ eight- 
hour day, and, beginning with the first of 
January, this schedule has been adopted 
in the composing-room which is under 
our own control. The Outlook does 
not believe in the closed shop as an 
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essential element in trade union prin- 
ciples. In our judgment, the unions 
would gain more in enthusiasm than 
they would lose in members if they were 
atl to adopt the pfinciple, which some of 
the most prosperous trade unions have 
adopted, of trusting to the general ad- 
vantage of trade unionism and public 
sentiment among workers to secure 
membership in their organizations, with- 
out attempting to coerce workingmen 
into trade unions by the attempt to drive 
them out of employment unless they 
are unionists. If the contest between 
the Typographical Union and the em- 
ployers were based primarily or chiefly 
upon a demand for the closed shop, in 
comparison with the open shop, The 
Outlook would find itself compelled to 
stand in opposition to the Union on this 
point, even though our own establish- 
ment is not an important factor in the 
situation, for, with the exception of type- 
setting, the printing work of The Outlook 
is done by contract. Since, however, the 
chief demand is for an eight-hour day, in 
which The Outlook believes, and to which 
there are indications that substantially all 
employing printers will come within a 
short time, The Outlook has deemed it 
wise to adopt the eight-hour day, and 
postpone consideration of the question 
of the open shop. 


By a majority of five- 
sevenths, Mr. James 
W. Wadsworth, Jr., 
was last week elected Speaker of the New 
York Assembly. Only twenty-eight years 
of age, with but a year’s experience in 
the Legislature, Mr. Wadsworth has 
been called upon to bear an unusually 
heavy political burden. Upon him, in 
the first place, rests much of the respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the Republi- 
can party in the State at a time when 
that party is resting under the shadow 
of discredited leadership. Whether justly 
or unjustly, Mr. Odell, former Governor 
and present Republican State Chairman, 
has been attacked with more bitter and 
contemptuous animosity than any leader 
has in recent years been forced to endure. 
With the election of Mr. Herbert Par- 
sons, a high-minded man, ag Chairman 
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of the Republican Committee of New 
York County, int place of Mr. Odell’s 
henchman who conducted the campaign 
in New York City so disastrously last 
November, the power of the State boss 
was shaken. With the election now of 
Mr. Wadsworth as Speaker, Mr. Odell’s™, 
power, for the present at least, seems 
shattered. Mr. Odell’s warning that the 
State may now become Democratic has 
been interpreted as a threat. It is pos- 
sible that he may make that threat good. 
The new Speaker, therefore, confronts a 
difficult situation. He, moreover, pre- 
sides over a branch of the Legislature 
which has the duty of embodying in law 
the results of the insurance investigation. 
This is a task to which he brings little 
experience ; but, as one legislator has 
remarked, his inexperience is_ better 
than certain varieties of experience. 
Governor Higgins, whose support of Mr. 
Wadsworth’s candidacy was the signal 
for the final revolt against Mr. @dell’s 
leadership, has, in a firm message to the 
Legislature, outlined the problems of 
insurance and taxation which the Legis- 
lature is called upon to solve, The 
whole Nation has reason for watching 
with interest the process by which New 
York State not only deals with such 
Nationally important problems as those 
of insurance, mortgage taxation, ballot 
reform, water supply, and the preserva- 
tion of Niagara Falls, but also meets the 
conditions created by the dethronement 
of a boss capable of resentment. 


The readers of 
The Outlook are 
indebted for the 
following summary to a special corre- 
spondent of The Outlook who is now 
touring the Maritime Provinces with the 
Commission: ‘‘ The transcript ofthe notes 
of the evidence and discussions before 
the Canadian Tariff Commission would 
make a much larger book than the ‘ His- 
torians’ History of the World.’ It would 
constitute a veritable Domesday Book for 
Canada; replete with facts concerning 
industrial and social conditions in the 
Dominion in the opening years of the 
twentieth century. The transcript is not 
to be printed. Only five typewritten 
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copies are being made by the official 


shorthand writers for the use of the 
Commission. But were these notes to 
be put into book form, and made avail- 
able for public reading, one surprising 
fact would confront the student who 
could give the necessary time to the 
work. The notes would show that, ex- 
cept as regards foodstufts, all goods are 
cheaper to buy in the United States 
than in Canada. In these days of a 
high tariff in the United States, and of 
combines beyond count, this statement 
may seem to call for some qualification. 
Some explanation is in order; but there 
is no need for qualification. ‘The ex- 
planation is that although the*Dingley 
Tariff is from twenty to fifty per cent. 
higher than the Dominion Tariff of 1897, 
American manufacturers cannot or do 
not live up to the limit of their tariff 
protection as Canadian manufacturers 
generally do. Canada has its combines 
pretty much as the United States has. 
Seventy of them were exposed in the 
‘criminal courts at Toronto while the 
Tariff Commission was in that city, and 
these combines undoubtedly have helped 
the manufacturers in keeping up prices 
to the tariff limit. ‘The plea of the man- 
ufacturers, however, is that prices must 
necessarily be higher in Canada than in 
the United States—combines or no com- 
bines—because the market is so very 
much smaller. A smaller market means 
a higher cost of production. Scores of 
Canadian manufacturers have appeared 
before the Commission to plead that this 
is the greatest industrial disadvantage 
under which they labor. Comparative 
details of American and Canadian man- 
ufacturing costs have been submitted in 
connection with nearly every manufac- 
turing interest in Canada. One case 
will serve to illustrate the position. ‘The 
manufacturers of cotton prints, who 
appeared before the Commission at 
Montreal, showed that the demand for 
printed cottons is almost identical in 
Canada and in America; but that while 
in New England one set of printing-ma- 
chines can be run year in and year out 
on one line of goods, in Canada the 
home 1and for one line is not suffi 


cient to keep the machines running for 
‘The manufacturers of picture 
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moldings and frames and of silver-plate 
ware, and the lithographers, presented 
similar cases ; and among manufacturers 
in Canada about the only men who are 
not working under these disadvantages 
are the merchant tailors and the cigar- 
makers. It is clearly the immense pop- 
ulation in the United States, the compe- 
tition which still prevails in many lines 
of industry, and the way in which indus- 
tries are distributed over the country, 
that’serve to make it unnecessary for 
manufacturers, or make it impracticable 
for them, to push prices to the Dingley 
limit. Canada has not the large popu- 
lation; there is little or no real compe- 
tition among her manufacturers, and her 
industrial plants are not distributed over 
the country as the plants are in America. 
In a country that is determimed to have 
a protective tariff, that is bent at any 
cost on building up its industries by 
means of high tariff protection and 
bounties from the central Government 
and bonuses and tax exemption from 
the municipalities, these conditions are 
unfortunate—burdensomely unfortunate 
for the consumer; and as the evi- 
which has been submitted in 
behalf of the farmers in Ontario and 
Quebec and in the Far West has shown, 
the burden of the cost of upbuilding 
these industrics falls chiefly on the farm- 
ers. It is tow beyond question that the 
farmer of the Dominion, who it is con- 
ceded gains not the least advantage, 
direct or indirect, from the protective 
tariff, is being heavily mulcted on every- 
thing he buys to put the Canadian man- 
ufacturer, with his smaller manufactur- 
ing equipment, his smaller output, and 
smaller and more widely scattered mar- 
ket, on as good a footing as the manu- 
facturer in the United States.” 


ae The death in battle of 
an General Roderiguez on 


Tuesday of last week is considered a 
serious blow to the political faction to 
which ex-President Morales belongs. It 
has been followed by the formal impeach- 
ment of Morales before the Dominican 
Supreme Court, and there is little doubt 
that on his failure to appear and put in 
a defense he will be pronounced guilty 
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of treason. Ramon Caceres, the former 
Vice-President, has been sworn in as 
President, and, unless overthrown by 
insurgent success in arms or by conspir- 
acy within his own party, will hold office 
until the next general election, which 
takes place in 1907. In the skirmish or 
battle near Puerto Plata in which Rode- 
riguez was killed the total loss on both 
sides was about seventy-five killed and 
perhaps double that number of wounded. 
A characteristic incident illustrating the 
instability of parties and candidacies in 
San Domingo was Roderiguez’s declara- 
tion before the battle (which he was 
fighting in the name of Morales) that if 
victorious he should himself at once be- 
come a candidate for the Presidency. 
Caceres’s accession is really a triumph 
of the old Horacista faction (named after 
Horacio Vasquez) as against the Jimenis- 
tas, or followers of Jiminez. A patched- 
up truce between these factions efter the 
overthrow of Pres dent Wos y Gil led 
to the selection of Morales as a compro- 
mise or provisional President under the 
agreement, it is said, that Jiminez should 
be his successor. ‘The Horacistas have 
been gaining strength, and it was because 
he feared that they would overthrow him 
that Morales fled and took up arms. 
Where he is now is not known, ‘There 
are at least half a dozen * generals,” in 
command of small bodies of soldiers, 
nominally supporting the Caceres govern- 
ment or the Morales opposition, every 
one of whom would be an aspirant for the 
Presidency if an opportunity presented. 
‘The Dominican Consul-General in New 
York is reported as saying that President 
Caceras can give far more substantial 
aid to the pending treaty between the 
United States and San Domingo than 
Morales. Whether this is so or not, the 
vreater the anarchy in San Domingo the 
stronger the need of just administration 
of its finances and the greater the danger 
of foreign creditor nations intervening. 
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The past week in Russia 
has been chiefly remark- 
able because of the prep- 
arations for the elections to the Duma, 
or Parliament, promulgated by Imperial 
decree last August. Of the taxpaying 
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classes, in St. Petersburg alone more 
than seventy thousand persons regis- 
tered. . Many members of labor and 
Socialist organizations, however, are not 
registering. ‘Their leaders have ordered 
them to boycott the elections on the 
ground that the Duma is not being 
chosen by direct, secret, and universal 
suffrage, and that it is to have no guar- 
anteed power to frame a Constitu- 
tion. The revolutionary Socialists have 
adopted a series of resolutions declar- 
ing against any participation in what 
they call “ police elections,” but urging 
Socialists to take advantage of such free- 
dom of meeting as may be allowed them 
to discuss the elections and preach the 
doctrine of armed revolt. The Social 
l)emocrats in general do not go so far 
They may even boycott the 
Iuma; but they believe that a Consti- 
tution can be secured without the hor- 
rors of a revolution. ‘The Moderates 
and Liberals favor, of course, using the 
elections and the Duma as a stepping- 
stone to genuinely representative and 
popular government. It is unfortunate 
that they are not supported by the more 
conservative Socialist and labor organi- 
zations. ‘The Witte Ministry in general, 
and Minister of the Interior Durnovo in 
particular, do not seem to be shedding 
any tears over the refusal of the proleta- 
riat organizations to take part in the elec- 
tions ; indeed, encouraged by their suc- 
cess in mercilessly repressing the Mos- 
cow revolt, they are apparently falling 
into the error of which the revolutionists 
in many places in Russia have been 
guilty. Law and order should be up 
held, of course, but an advantage can 
be pressed too far. In St. Petersburg, 
for instance, there have been  whole- 
sale searches. for arms or evidence by 
the police acting under the Minister 
of the Interior. ‘These have now been 
succeeded by an __ exasperating order 
from the prefect of police which prac- 
tically gives to the dvorniks, or house 
porters, a free hand to search private 
for arms, and _ suspicious 
persons for documents, offering a pre- 
mium of a ruble (about fifty cents) to 
them for the discovery of every revolver ° 
or bomb, and half as much for a knife. 
Not since Plehve’s time has any Minister 
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of the Iffterior countenanced such an 
offensive order. 


The political campaign in 
England is becoming ani- 
mated. ‘The Parliament 
elected in 1900 was dissolved on Mon- 
day, and a new Parliament summoned 
to meet on the 13th of next month, 
the interval between dissolution and 
reassembling being the shortest allowed 
by law. ‘The election Will be more gen- 
erally contested than any which has 
taken place in twenty years. ‘Twenty 
years ago this year the rejection of Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill for 
Ireland was followed by a fierce contest 
throughout the country. At the elec- 
tion held six years ago many of the 
nominees of the Unionists were elected 
without opposition ; reports indicate that 
in the present election there will be op- 
posing candidates in practically all the 
borough divisions of Great Britain. At 
this distance indications point to a gen- 
eral gain on the part of the Liberals. ‘The 
Conservative plan of campaign halts, and 
it looks now as if it were doomed to fail- 
ure. ‘The country refuses to believe that 
the real matter at issue is the Home Rule 
question ; it sees clearly, apparently, that 
the Liberals are not only sound in policy 
but true to the fact in making the fight 
turn on the free-trade issue. ‘Iwo some- 
what unusual demonstrations of feeling 
took place last week. Disorderly politi- 
cal meetings are by no means uncommon 
in England, and_ political speakers are 
often howled down; but it does not 
often happen that men of the position 
of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are 
silenced by riotous proceedings, as these 
two gentlemen were at Derby and Man- 
chester last week. ‘The Liberals have 
made two very substantial gains. ‘The 
Duke of Devonshire, who has been an 
uncompromising Unionist since the last 
election, and who carries great weight 
in Engtand, not only on account of 
his position, but on account of his rec- 
ognized independence of mind and dis- 
interestedness, has issued a manifesto to 
the Unionists’ Free Trade League vir- 
tually advising free-trade Unionists to 
support the Liberal rather than the pro- 
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tectionist candidates. The Duke uncere-° 
moniously dismisses the Home Rule 
question, on which Mr. Balfour is insist- 
ing, as a side issue, declares that there 
is no indication that the opinion of the 
country has changed since the rejection 
of the last Home Rule Bill, and that it 
is in the last degree improbable that the 
Liberal Government will take the risk 
of introducing another measure of the 
same kind in the next Parliament; that, 
therefore, the question of free trade 
versus protection is the real issue in the 
election, and that there must be no 
departure from the established British 
policy of free trade. ‘This manifesto is 
of very great importance to the Liberal 
party, and its effects are already notice- 
able in influential quarters. Not less 
important is the manifesto of the United 
Irish League, drawn up by Mr. Red- 
mond, which declares that it is the first 
dutv of Irish voters of Great Britain “ to 
aid to the utmost in the discomfiture of 
the great coalition which has inflicted 
such immense injuries Ga their country.” 
The Irish voters are recommended to 
support Labor candidates who are sound 
on the Home Rule question, otherwise 
they are urged to vote for the Liberals. 
This action is one of the most sagacious 
taken for a long time by the leaders of 
the liish movement, and will do much to 
reinspire confidence in their ability to 
deal practically with a difficult situation. 
It seems to indicate some understanding 
between the Irish and the Liberal leaders, 
and foreshadows, probably, some measure 
of local self-government which the Irish 
are ready to accept on the principle 
that half a loaf is better than no bread. 


a. 


Under the will of Mr, 
Charles Yerkes, 
the well-known pro- 
moter, the city of New York receives 
two gifts of the first magnitude. One 
is a great hospital, to be built in the 
Borough of the Bronx and to be an in- 
stitution of the highest order in point 
of equipment and endowment. ‘The 
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amount of this gift has not been au- 
thoritatively announced, but it is re- 
ported that it will not be less than three 
The other gift con- 
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sists of the two houses which Mr. Yerkes 
occupied on Fifth Avenue, with the very 
valuable collection of paintings, statuary, 
bronzes, rugs, and other objects of art 
which he had been collecting for the last 
twenty years. Mr. Yerkes is said to 
have taken the idea of his collection 
from the well-known Wallace Collection 
in London. It Was on a visit to the 
Wallace galleries that he realized for the 
first time the great interest which the 
public takes in art. ‘This collection, 
bequeathed to the city of Londigp by the 
widow of Sir Richard Wallace,tIs under 
the control and direction of a board of 
trustees appointed by the Crown. After 
Mr. Yerkes had familiarized himself with 
the contents of this collection, its arrange- 
ment, its popularity, and its management, 
he declared that he would remember the 
people of the city of New York and of 
America in the same way. Under the 
provisions of his will the houses and the 
collection, on the death of Mrs. Yerkes, 
or before if she so desires, are to be 
maintained as a separate public museum, 
affiliated with the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and managed by five trustees, four 
to be appointed by the Metropolitan 
Museum, the fifth being the Mayor of 
the city of New York. ‘The collection 
which will thus become publie property 
includes nearly one hundred works, 
largely of early English, Dutch, and 
Flemish schools, with a generous repre- 
sentation of the work of modern French 
artists. Among the most notable pic- 
tures are portraits by Van Dyck, pictures 
by Troyon, Corot, Daubigny, Delacroix, 
and Leschamps. ‘There are also works 
by Rembrandt, four Turners, and charac- 
teristic pieces by Rubens, Ruysdael, 
Hals, Brouwer, Dow, and Ostade. ‘The 
collection of rugs is said to be particu- 
larly important by reason of the artistic 
value which it represents. ‘The total 
amount of the gift in money will prob- 
ably excee@l five million dollars. 

A very interesting develop- 
ment of the garden city move- 
ment is being worked out at 
Peterton, near Cardiff, Wales, ‘The site 
chosen for the experiment, which is a 
business one, is within five minutes’ walk 
of the Peterton station. It is surrounded 
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on three sides by low hills, and readily 
lends itself to striking arrangement. 
‘The plan of the village is circular, with 
the village green in the center. This is 
surrounded by a row of shops. No 
others will be allowed anywhere else 
on any other part of the estate. Five 
wide boulevards branch off from the vil- 
lage green, communicating with a great 
outer circle to be known as Grand 
Avenue. ‘The better class of houses Will 
be located on this outer street, and will be 
either detached or semi-detached dwell- 
ings. Each house will have enough 
ground for a kitchen-garden and tennis- 
courts. ‘The other avenues will be ar- 
ranged in concentric circles, and the 
style and quality of the houses will 
depend upon their nearness to the village 
green, or outer circle, the better ones 
being near the latter and the less ex- 
pensive ones being near the former. <A 
limit will be placed upon the amount of 
land to be allowed any one individual, so 
that every one may be properly, and as 
nearly as possible equally, accommo- 
dated. Provision is to be made for rec- 
reation ground, open places, small parks, 
and there will be adequate provision for 
a religious site, and sites will be set 
aside for the various relifious interests. 
Ground is to be let on ninety-nine-year 
leases, with a low ground rent, arid the 
tenants are all to build their own houses, 
subject to the general requirements and 
limitations of the village. The govern- 
ment will, in all likelihood, be in the 
hands of a small committee, appointed 
at a town meeting. In addition to the 
outdoor recreation features, there will be 
schools, a village hall, a gymnasium, a 
reading-room and lecture hall, ‘There 
is also to be a small village inn, 

There was one feature 
of the recent municipal 
election in Boston which has received 
very little attention in proportion to its 
importance. At the last session of t. 2 
Massachusetts Legislature an act was 
passed whereby the existing Board of 
Kducation, consisting of twenty-four 
members, was abolished, and a new 
Board possessing the same duties, rights, 
and liabilities, but consisting of only five 
members, was created. The new Board 
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was made elective, contrary to the better 
judgment of the petitioners. However, 
at the municipal election of December 
12 a fine Board was elected. Among 
the number was James J]. Starrow, who 
was the father of the act. The Board 
as elected is made up of excellent men 
who possess the confidence of the best 
people of Boston, It is thoroughly rep- 
resentative, consisting of two Roman 
Catholics, two Protestants, and one He- 
brew. Dr. F. V. Thompson, a _ post- 
graduate at Harvard, who has carefully 
investigated the organization and work- 
ing of school boards in the larger cities 
of the country, has declared in a thesis 
prepared on the subject that large school 
| boards, whether elective or appointive, 
are unmitigated evils. ‘The efficiency of 
school systems seems to be in inverse 
ratio to the size of the school committee. 
He could find no large school board in 
any of the first fifteen cities of the Usited 
States that was at all successful, in the 
judgment of unbiased minds. ‘The best 
results are invariably accomplished by 
small boards. Dr. Thompson points out 
that there is.a marked coincidence be- 
tween the small boards and the date of 
the charter. ‘There are but few excep- 
tions, and these are easily accounted for, 
where a charter granted later than 1890 
provides for anything less than a re- 
duced. board. ‘The appointive feature 
seems to be the most marked tendency 
of the latest charters; ‘The small board, 
whether appointive or elective, works 
well. There is nowhere discoverable 
any intelligent tendency to enlarge small 
boards. ‘The large elective board is, 
apparently, altogether bad in constitu- 
tion, effectiveness, and generally in per- 
sonnel. Every city investigated possess- 
ing such a system is seeking reform, and 
reform in each case is prevented only by 
corrupt partisan politics, or from methods 
equally censurable. 


A long step forward 
Church Union in © I 
was taken last week 
Canada 
toward Church union 


in Canada. As recorded in The Outlook 
of January 7, 1905, representatives ‘of 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Con- 
gregational Churches, to the number of 
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one hundred and fifty, met a year ago 
in consultation in Toronto to promote 
the organic union of those Churches. 
After three days’ deliberation they de- 
cided that there were no insuperable difh- 
culties in the way, and committees were 
appointed to harmonize, if possible, the 
various systems of doctrine, Church pol- 
ity, administration, and the status of the 
ministry. ‘These committees met again 
in Toronto for further consultation and 
to report a practical basis of union. 
‘That irenical conference met, very appro- 
priately, in the Christmas week, Decem- 
ber 20 and 21, in a church decorated 
for Christmas. A common creed was 
formulated expressing the essentials of 
the systems of doctrine of the several 
Churches. It was found, in frank and 
friendly discussion, that there were fewer 
points of difference and more of agree- 
ment than they had thought. ‘The sov- 
ereignty of God and the free will of man 
were shown to be the complements each of 
the other. Similarly it was found that the 
diverse systems of Church polity and ad- 
ministration and ministerial status could 
be harmonized to the mutual advantage 
of all negotiating bodies. ‘The name of 
the new organization will probably be 
The United Church in Canada. ‘The 
names suggested for its courts are: Gen- 
eral Assembly, to meet every two years, 
Annua! Conferences, and Local District 
Councils or Presbyteries. ‘The pastoral 
term may be of indefinite duration, but 
a Settlement Committee may assign pas-: 
tors to their charges from year to year. 
The principle of lay delegation is recog- 
nized in all the Church courts. Much 
freedom of congregational action is 
given the several Churches, their | ulti- 
mate relations being left to the legisla- 
tion of the General Assembly. ‘This 
tentative plan of union will be submitted 
to the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church, the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, and the Con- 
gregational Union for further action, 
and will doubtless be sent by these 
bodies to the people, who are ultimate 
authority, for ratification. The Rev. 
Dr. Carman, General Superintendent of 
the Methodist Church, presided with 
rare ability, and three secretaries, repre- 
senting. the three Churches, kept the 
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record of this epoch-marking conference. 
The pressure on the resources of all the 
Churches in both men and money for the 
extension of their work in the great 
Northwest of Canada, so fast filling with 
a foreign population, was a very strong 
factor in promoting this union of effort 
to overtake the needs of the new West. 
Immigrants are pouring in by the thou- 
sands, and it will tax the energies of the 
United Church in Canada, and all of the 
other Christian agencies, to supply those 
needs. 

Gounod’s * Faust,” that 
most popular and tune- 
ful of operas, Was sung 
last week at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House without achorus. Operatic stars 
of the first magnitude were on the stage in 
plenty, but the host of lesser lights was 
absent. In some passages the opera 
was “cut,” but in others the orchestra 
played its part while mute supernu- 
meraries presented Chorus even more 
quietly than Bottom promised to play the 
part of Lion. At the close of the first 
act Mr. Conried, the manager, read be- 
fore the audience a typewritten state- 
ment in explanation. He declared that 
the members of the chorus, acting under 
the orders of the labor union, had, with- 
out notice, deliberately repudiated the 
contract which they had signed with 
him as individual singers. They had 
made demands as members of a labor 
union to which, “ as a matter of prineiple, 
of respect for art, and of respect for this 
art-loving public,” he had refused to sub- 
mit. He admitted that his objections to 
making concessions to the chorus were 
“not founded upon the nature of the de- 
mands themselves ;”” he simply “ refused 
to be dictated to by the chorus as a 
labor union.” Before the end of the 
week a reconciliation was effected. Each 
side asserted that the other side had 
made a concession. In this probably 
both sides are right. After conference 
with President Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, Mr. Conried re- 
ceived the chorus, without formally recog- 
nizing it as a union, acceded to its 
demands for increased salary and better 
treatment, and announced publicly that 
the chorus had yielded to his demands. 
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This is a case where the dispute ought to 
have been settled without causing annoy- 
ance to the public. + 

‘To us, and we believe 
to all reasonable peo- 
ple, the demands of 
the chorus seem entirely justified. 
‘The members were paid fifteen dollars 
each a week. ‘This is less, we under- 
stand, than is paid to members of the 
chorus in many musical burlesques. It 
certainly seems in appalling contrast to 
the huge salaries, not infrequently a thou- 
sand dollars a night, paid to the so-called 
stars. ‘lhe work of the chorus singer is 
not only unremunerative, but is distress- 
ingly hard; long-continued rehearsals 
added to the performances lasting late 
into the night make a demand upon the 
nervous energy as well as the physique 
of the singer which is never made by a 
labor that does not involve the emotions 
as does the performance of music. Mr. 
Conried’s defense or explanation seems 
to us really in the nature of a confession. 
It is equivalent to his saying that he will 
grind down the members of the chorus 
until they make an organized remon- 
strance and then he will deny them relief 
because their remonstrance is organ- 
ized. On the other hand, this chorus, 
we believe, made two serious errors. 
In the first place, its members vio- 
lated their contracts. No enemy of any 
organization, whether it be industrial 
or artistic or otherwise, can do it more 
serious harm than can those, even if 
they be its professed friends, who counsel 
it to break its word. Labor organiza- 
tions have done themselves vast injury 
by repudiating contracts. The very 
power of collective bargaining for which 
they struggle is dependent upon the 
inviolability of the bargain which they 
make. ‘The second error which this 
chorus made, we believe, was in allying 
itself with a federation of labor unions. 
The Outlook believes that orchestral 
players, chorus singers, and all other 
musical performers not only have the 
right to organize themselves, but also are 
likely to be benefited by organization; 
but they lower their own calling and 
injure even their economic standing by 
regarding themselves as laborers, even 
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though they class themselves as skilled 


laborers. In the performance of music 
the personal equation enters as it does 
not into even the skilled trades. No 
singer or musical .performer can do his 
part, even though it be the humblest 
part, well, unless he regards himself as 
contributing to a work of art. Certainly 
no labor federation is capable of under- 
standing the elements that enter into the 
production of a work of music, and 
therefore no labor federation ought to 
have the power to determine in what 
fashion a work of music should be per- 


formed. 


Panama 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow has contributed 
an article to the New York “ Independ- 
ent”? describing conditions as he saw 
them in Panama, which has attracted 
wide attention. It is wholly pessimistic ; 
from his description it would appear 
that in the past everything has been 
done wrong and nothing right, and that 
throughout the work has been character- 
ized by inefficiency mingled with dis- 
honesty. But he throws no light on the 
question whether things are going ftom 
bad to worse or bad to better; he gives 
no indication of having interviewed any 
of the public officials for the purpose of 
ascertaining what they have done or are 
trying to do, and intimates that he re- 
gards such inquiries as superfluous ; his 
accusation that Secretary ‘Taft in common 
with others made a superficial investiga- 
tion anda whitewashing report, and exhib- 
ited a “panicky dread of disease where 
thousands of their fellow-men were expos- 
ing themselves,” needs no other reply 
than Mr. Taft’s past career, proved char- 
acter, and public service: in brief, if there 
are whitewashing reports, there are also 
black-washing reports, and one is little 
better than the other. 

But when all! this is said, it remains 
true that here is a definite accusation and 
an individual accuser, who. gives speci- 
fications, dates, and names, so that his 
story can be investigated, and either veri- 
fied orcontradicted. Previous anonymous 
stories are focused in this signed report. 
>The Outlook believes that Mr. Taft’s 
account of conditions at the Isthmus, as 
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given in The Outlook for December 9, is 
as much more reliable as it is less sen- 
sational than Mr. Bigelow’s. But the 
country ought not to rest on beliefs of 
either individuals or newspapers; it 
should have assyrance. Mr. Taft has 
himself invited a Congressional investi- 
gation. The President, in his special 
message to Congress accompanying the 
annual report of the Panama Canal 
Commission and the Panama Railroad 
Commission, repeats with emphasis this 
invitation. It is true that he character- 
izes as wholly without foundation the 
charges hitherto preferred against the 
work as carried on at the Isthmus: + 

All the work so far has been done, not only 
with the utmost expedition, but in the most 
careful and thorough manner, and what has 
been accomplished gives — reason to 
believe that the canal will be dug ina shorter 
time than had been anticipated, and at an 
expenditure within the estimated amount. 

From time to time various publications. 
have been made, and from time to time in 
the future various similar publications doubt- 
less will be made, purporting to give an 
account of jobbery, or immorality, or ineffi- 
ciency, or misery, as obtaining on the Isth- 
mus. I have carefully examined into each 
of these accusations which seemed worthy 
of attention. In every instance the accusa- 
tions have proved to be without foundation 
in any shape or form. 

But the President proves his faith in 
the excellence of the work by inviting 
Congress to investigate for itself. “I 
court,” he says, “the fullest, most ex- 
haustive, and most searching investiga- 
tion of any act of theirs ” (the officials 
engaged in the Panama work), and he 
promises exemplary punishment if any 
one shall be shown guilty of any wrong. 
To this invitation Congress should at 
once respond. It owes no more impera- 
tive duty to the country than to provide 
such an investigation as shall discover 
incompetence or dishonesty if they exist, 
and shall put an end to the reports of 
incompetent or dishonest observers if 
such there are. 

Nor should this investigation be made 
merely by a committee of Congress. It 
is charged that the inefficiency discovered 
is largely due to Congressional appoint- 
ments. The country has quite as much 
desire to know about Congress as about 
the War Department. It cannot be 
difficult to secure the appointment of 
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some men of National reputation to go 
on behalf of Congress, either with a Con- 
gressional committee or independently, 
to make a thorough inquiry and a full 
report as to present conditions and im- 
mediate prospects at Panama. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We bé- 
lieve in an Isthmian Canal built by the 
Government and operated by the Gov- 
ernment. ,We recognize the great diff- 
culties which the Government has to 
overcome in achieving this undertaking. 
The engineering difficulties are not in- 
signfficant. ‘The sanitary difficulties are 
greater. The difficulty of securing and 
maintaining the necessary labor is still 
greater. Mr. Bigelow is_ certainly ill 
informed in his statement that “there 
is plenty of labor to be had for the 
asking.” But there are other hin- 
drances which, just because they are not 
patent, are more difficult to overcome. 
There is a corporate interest, the more 
effective because it is unavowed. There 
is a conservatism which does not believe 
that government should go into any in- 
dustrial undertaking. ‘There is a patti- 
sanship always ready to exaggerate evils 
for the purpose of attacking the Adminis- 
tration. ‘There are some journals and 
.some journalists—though the “ Inde- 
pendent ” is certainly not among them—- 
that think the best way to show a 
courageous independence is to criticise, 
if not to vilify, anything that is American. 
There are politicians, in Congress and 
out, who are only too ready to foist upon 
the Panama Canal any man who has 
rendered them a political service. And 
there is a spirit of impatience in the 
American people, who are too eager for 
immediate results to consider the difficul- 
ties to be overcome before the results 
can be secured. 

These constitute excellent reasons for 
patience with the Government in the work 
it has undertaken—excellent reasons, 
too, for distrusting the reports which are 
published from time to time for the ill- 
concealed purpose of discouraging the 
American people and preventing the fur- 
ther prosecution of the work. But they 
are not reasons for suffering evils which 
can be corrected, nor for a failure to de- 
mand a high standard of efficiency, nor 
for suffering a popular ignorance as to 
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the work, its conditions, the hindrances 
it meets, and the progress it is making. 
The honor of the Nation is at stake in 
this enterprise. And therefore the Na- 
tion ought to know how that enterprise 
is being conducted. 

The Outlook intends to contribute its 
share to secure this result. Several 
weeks ago it secured the services of a 
special commissioner to go to Panama 
and investigate conditions—Mr. John 
Foster Carr, author of the article on 
‘“ Campaign Funds and Campaign Scan- 
dals ” recently published im The Outlook, 
and of other carefully written articles in 
“ The World’s Work” andelsewhere. Mr. 
Carr is now engaged in preliminary prep- 
arations in order to make his investigation 
as thorough as possible. He will start the 
last of this month, but it will be spring 
or early summer before we can give our 
readers. the result of his investigations. 
Neither time nor pains will be spared in 
making them as thorough as it is possible 
to make them. His object will be neither 
to eulogize nor to condemn, but to report. 
His instructions are to make that report 
without fear or favor. His character is 
a guarantee that he will make it in no 
other spirit. And we recommend those 
readers who are accustomed to trust the 
honesty and the intelligence of The 
Outlook to suspend their judgment con- 
cerning conditions on the Isthmus till 
this report of The Outlook’s representa- 
tive is laid before them. 


‘9 
Life Insurance Reform 


The Insurance Investigating Commit- 
tee has completed its sessions and will 
make its recommendations to the Legis- 
lature for changes in the insurance law 
as soon as its report can be prepared. 
It has sat for four months and taken 
volumes of testimony on the different 
phases of the life insurance business as 
conducted in New York State. ‘The 
testimony has disclosed an astounding 
lack, on the part of the officers of insur- 
ance companies, of a sense of trustee- 
ship, manifesting itself in disregard of 
the rights and interests of policy-holders 
and too often in exploitation for personal 
gain of their property as represented by 
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the funds in the treasuries of the com- 
panies. Coupled with this misconception 
of their fiduciary capacity there has been 
shown to exist among insurance officials 
a kind of moral cowardice which has led 
them to expend great sums of money to 
influence and control legislation and tax- 
ation in the different States. Both of 
these conditions of mind are probably 
present, in some measure, in those who 
control other financial and commercial 
institutions ; but nowhere else, except in 
savings banks, is it of such vital impor- 
tance that they be eliminated. 

Until the recommendations of the 
‘Committee are made public The Outlook 
refrains from making or discussing any 
definite suggestions for legislation. 
There is, however, one broad principle 
lying at the foundation of life insurance 
which has been almost completely lost 
sight of in the recent development of 
insurance business, and even in the 
recent discussions of the subject. In 
life insurance the interests of the bene- 
ficiary should be paramount. Life in- 
surance was originally intended, and, 
until the time of the late Mr. Henry B. 
Hyde, the founder of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, was only intended, to 
enable a man to provide support after 
his death for those dependent upon him. 
On this theory the best insurance com- 
pany was the one that gave in return for 


» the amount of money which the insured 


had expended the largest sum tothe bene- 
ficiary. ‘The invention and introduction 
by Mr. Hyde of “endowment” or “ invest- 
ment’ forms of insurance obscured this 
.principle and diverted attention from the 
returns which the beneficiary would re- 
ceive to those which the insured might 
receive if he lived through the period 
for which his policy was written. ‘These 
new forms of insurance made possible 
the piling up of enormous surpluses, 
with the almost mevitable consequence 
of extravagance and exploitation. The 
endowment policies were more popular, 
and more of them were written; the 
company could pay the agent a larger 
commission on such a policy, and he 
would therefore recommend it more 
strongly. Fverything co-operated to 
throw the emphasis from the “ straight ”’ 
hfe policy to the investment: form of 
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policy. In consequence, the insurance 
company came to be regarded as the 
best which, measurably ignoring the 
beneficiary, promised the largest divi- 
dends to the insured. 

There is without question a real and 
legitimate demand for endowment poli- 
cies, but there is a no less real and a 
more important demand for .“ straight ”’ 
life policies from those who can afford 
to pay only for protection, and to whom 
the protection is vital. This demand 
should receive the first consideration, 
while the other sheuld not be neglécted. 

If the reform of the insurance law is 
to be anything more than a tinkering 
with the law, it must embody in legisla- 
tion certain general principles. Of these 
one is most important: The man who 
desires protection for those dependent 
on him should be assured of procuring 
as much protection in return for his 
premium as is consistent with safety. 
Only secondary in importance is this 
principle : ‘The man who wants an addi- 
tional feature of investment in his policy 
should be assured of receiving as. large 
a return upon his money as is consistent 
with safety. In order to produce these 
results the law should be so framed as 
to encourage honest, conservative, and 
economical management, insuring to the 
beneficiary and the policy-holder all the 
profits of the business beyond a fair and 
adequate compensation to officers, a 
reasonable return on their investment 
to stockholders, and an ample reserve. 


The Situation Abroad 


The anarchy which prevails in Russia, 
and the uncertainty of the outcome of 
events in the near future in that empire, 
have given rise throughout Europe to a 
general feeling of uneasiness. ‘The equi- 
librium of the Powers has been destroyed, 
a realignment has not been thoroughly 
effected, and the various governments, 
like steamers in a fog, are feeling their 
way with a good deal ‘of solicitude. 


‘There is, however, no probability of any 
widespread disturbance; the very con- 
ditions which have created a feeling of 
uncertainty tend to the keeping of the 
.peace of the world. 


The death of the 
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kmperor Francis Joseph may at any 
moment precipitate a crisis in south- 
western Europe, the outcome of which 
no man can foresee; but that menace 
has hung over the general situation for 
a long time past and is a danger to which 
Europe has become accustomed, Con- 
ditions have changed, it is true, during 
the past two years; for Hungary has 
assumed a much more definitely antago- 
nistic position towards Austria, and the 
personal popularity of the Emperor has 
yielded somewhat to the rising tide of 
racial feeling. New conditions are likely 
to be produced also by the establishment 
of universal suffrage, which, while it is 
likely to diminish the power of the Mag- 
yars in-Hungary, will certainly diminish 
that of the Germans in Austria, and any- 
thing which diminishes the power of the 
German element will turn that element 
more and more toward Berlin, and give 
a fresh impulse to Pan-Germanism, 

Further occasion for alarm is the fact 
that Germany and France are not yet in 
full accord in regard to the situation in 
Morocco, and that, until the conference 
of the Powers which is to be held next 
week, uncertainty will exist. It is re 
ported that the French are reinforcing 
their army along the northern frontier, and 
that Germany has met this indication of 
preparation for possible durbance by 
an immense enlargement 6? the facilities 
for the transportation of troops towards 
the French frontier. Whatever mistake 
may have been made by M. Delcassé 
during the early stages of this misunder- 
standing has been more than made up 
by the tact and firmness of M. Rouvier, 
who has directed the policy of France 
towards Germany so far in a conciliatory 
spirit, but without the slightest sacrifice 
of dignity. The provocation of the 
lrench to lose their temper was appar- 
ently so definite that when the full story 
was laid before the Chamber of Deputies 
lust week the party for peace at all 
hazards was overwhelmingly outvoted, 
all parties practically uniting in support 
of the Government policy. 

lt is said that King Edward VII., who 
has made himself one of the foremost 
personalities in Europe, is using all his 
tact and personal influence to persuade 
the German Emperor to take a moderate 
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course. France wants an open door 
in Morocco for all commerce and the 
policing of the country under French 
control. Germany, on the other hand, 
will take the position that this control 
ought to be international in its character. 
The United States will be represented 


at the conference by Mr. Henry White, 


Ambassador to Italy, and Mr. Gummere, 
the American Minister in Algiers. ‘The 
fact that an American fleet is to be in 
the neighborhood at the time of the 
meeting at Algeciras has been made the 
basis of some sensational reports, to 
which no kind of importance is to be 
attached. ‘The plan which takes the 
fleet into the Bay of Gibraltar next week 
was made long before the conference was 
arranged to be held at that point. Our 
Government will keep clear of any pos- 
sible complication in the matter, and will 
use all its influence to secure a pacific 
adjustment of differences. 

It must be said, on the other hand, that 
the German Emperor, although somewhat 
aggressive in his tone, has for more than 
twenty years falsified every prediction of 
warlike intentions or a bellicose policy. 
In the present isolation of Germany it 
is not surprising that when he found 
himself left out of an arrangement which 
affected in a way German interests, he 
frankly declared that Germany must be 
consulted when international questions 
are at issue. ‘That the Emperor is a 
statesman was demonstrated long ago, 
and his: foresight has been justified by 
the events. As has often been pointed 
out in The Outlook, he saw when he 
ascended the throne that Germany could 
maintain her position only by an enor- 
mous increase of her financial resources, 
and he set to work to secure that increase 
with a _ precision, thoroughness, and 
mastery of detail which stamped him as 
a man of very great ability. There is 
every reason to believe that the statement 
he has so often made, that the German 
Empire needs and desires peace, is sin- 
cere. The desire for peace is universal, 
in spite of an occasional note of arro- 
gance on the part of certain sections of 
German society; the need of peace is 
evident. So far as can be foreseen, a 
great war at this juncture would find 
Germany in an extremely perilous posi- 
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tion, would very seriously interrupt her 
development, and might jeopardize the 
integrity of her colonial interests. The 
Emperor has everything to lose and very 
little to gain by war with France or with 
England. 

The accession of the Liberals to power 
in England involves no change in the 


foreign policy of that country, the key- 


note of which is a close alliance with 
Japan, a very cordial understanding with 
France, and the best possible relations 
with the United States. This is a broad- 
minded and far-seeing policy which 
makes for the peace of the world, and 
the Liberals have pledged themselves to 
its continuance. ‘This is not only polli- 
tic, but strictly in accordance with Lib- 
eral traditions. It would be a great 
step in advance if the relations of Ger- 
many and England could be put on a 
more friendly footing. The root of the 
unpopularity of the English in Germany 
and the dislike of the Germans by the 
English is very largely the sharp com- 
mercial competition which exists between 
the two countries, and business interests 
are quite as prominent in the politics 
of Europe as in those of the United 
States. The modern world is rapidly 
becoming a great open field for inter- 
national commerce, and nations which 
are in the most acute stages of commer- 
cial rivalry must learn to live together 
in amity and good will as the United 
States and England are now living, al- 
though both are competitors in many of 
the same branches of trade. A good 
understanding between Germany and 
England and Germany and France 
would establish the peace of the world 
on a secure foundation. France’s inter- 
est now centers in the election of a suc- 
cessor to President Loubet, whose term 
will expire on the eighteenth day of the 
present month, and who has positively 
refused re-election. His successor will 
be chosen at a joint session of the Sen- 
ate and the Chamber of Deputies to be 
held at Versailles. Four candidates are 
being urged by different groups: M. 
ldoumer, who is one of the most influen- 
tial Deputies and who gained wide repu- 
tation as Governor-General of ‘Tonquin ; 
M. Falliéres, the President of the Senate, 
who has behind him apparently the 
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dominating forces in the Chamber of 
Deputies; M. Rouvier, who is not likely 
to receive a large vote on the first ballot, 
but who would be an extremely promis- 
ing candidate, with ex-Premiers Brisson 
and Bourgeois in the background, sup- 
ported by Radical and Socialistic votes. 
A change in the Presidency will not in- 
volve any change in the general conduct 
of affairs in France, though the good 
sense and moderate temper of President 
Loubet have undoubtedly been impor- 
tant factors in the history of the country 
during the past seven years. More im- 
portant, so far as any change of policy 
is concerned, will be the general election 
for members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to be held in the spring, when the 
verdict of the people on the abolition 
of the Concordat will be pronounced. 
The modified law, which provides that 
existing bishops and priests of the 
Church shall continue in the pay of 
the State, has taken the sting out of a 
measure which might otherwise have 
produced a sharp reaction. It is the 
conviction, however, of well-informed 
observers that the legislation which has 
dissolved a century-old partnership be- 
tween Church and State has the support 
of a great majority of the French people. 

There are possibilities of danger in 
the situation of affairs in Europe, but 
nothing to justify the alarmists who are 
always quick to predict a war involving 
all the Great Powers; every nation in 
Europe needs peace, knows that it needs 
peace, dreads the appalling expense of 
war, and shrinks from the radical inter- 
nal changes which might follow even a 
successful war. 


The Doom a, Political 
Autocracy 


There comes an hour in the move- 
ment of events when causes which have 
long been unobtrusively and sometimes 
without obsefvation undermining de 
cayed systems suddenly bring those 
systems down with a crash. Every bad 
system contains in itself the seeds of a 
reaction which it sooner or later sets in 
motion; tyranny in. all forms breeds 
rebellion against itself, and though the 
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day of fate is sometimes long postponed, 
it inevitably arrives. It has arrived 
in Russia for a blind and stupid autoc- 
racy, deaf to innumerable voices of 
warning spoken for years past, and to 
signs of the times which all the races 
of the world have read; and it has 
come in America to the blinded and 
stupid bosses of pol'tical machines whom 
the gods have made mad in order that 
they may be destroyed. When a political 
boss is in possession of a State, a county, 
or a district, his power seems unshak- 
able to the superficial observer, and the 
boss comes to hold the opinion that it 
is unshakable. As a matter of fact, any 
tide of public indignation may sweep 
away the foundations of his authority in 
a single day. ‘This has happened again 
and again in the history of the country ; 
for a party machine created by a boss is 
always and everywhere, under free gov- 
ernments, an artificial and temporary 
thing put up over night like a scaflolding 
fora procession, and taken down In an 
hour when it has served its time. There 
have been times in the last twenty years 
when it has seemed as if any rebellion 
against the boss in any State were prac- 
tically hopeless, as it has seemed in 
Russia, from the time of ‘Tourguéneff to 
the beginning of the present movement 
for liberation, that the autocracy could 
not be destroyed. 

The strength of the boss in this 
country, has been the negligence, indif- 


ference, and criminal neglect of the 
voting population. When the voters 
were aroused the boss has gone, ‘This 


is what has happened in many parts 
of the United States to-day, much as 
revolts are breaking out in many parts 
of Russia. These outbreaks may be 
quelled for the moment by a show of 
arms, but they are the forerunners of a 
revolution which will be like an ava- 
lanche. The day of boss rule and ma- 
chine politics in America is rapidly 
drawing to a close. It has been the 
most dishonorable and_ uninteresting 
episode in our political history, to be 
explained, doubtless, by the historians 
of the future as an abdication of political 
functions brought about by too great 
absorption with personal interests, In- 
dividual opportunity in this country dur 
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AULOCRACY 


ing the past quarter of a century has 
been so alluring and so’ unprecedented 
in the magnitude of the material prizes 
which it has offered that men have for- 
gotten their duty to the State, and, be- 
cause of what Mr. Kidd once character- 
ized in the columns of The Outlook as 
“lack of civic self-sacrifice,” the govern- 
ment of a good many States has gone 
into commission and has been carried 
on under irresponsible rulers. 

The boss and machine’ systems are 
doomed, for three reasons: 

They involve the denial of the right 
of self-government, the abandonment of 
political responsibilities, the surrender 
of public liberties. In half a dozen 
States, conspicuously in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and Missouri, there 
has been no truly free government for 
many years past. New York has been 
ruled by a Hill,.a Platt, an’ Odell, or 
a Murphy, with as complete indiffer- 
ence to public interests, popular con- 
victions, and the desires of the voters 
of the State as if these irresponsible 
rulers held their places by divine right 
or by military authority. ‘The people of 
New York have allowed their policies 
to be determined by a group of men 
who were sometimes not even in pub- 
lic life, held no official positions, were 
paid no salaries, clothed by no authority, 
elected by no exercise of the suffrage. 
Measures of the highest importance have 
been decided upon in secret conclave, 
pushed through the Legislature practi- 
cally without discussion, under instruc- 
tions to legislators who have been mere 
puppets responding to the strings that 
were pulled from behind. ‘The business 
of the State has been transacted out of 
sight, on the back stairs, in whispering- 
galleries; and the people of the State 
have been led like sheep, and like sheep 
they have paid the penalty. Greater 
enemies this country has never had 
than men like Platt, Odell, Addicks, and 
Quay, who have transformed free gov- 
ernments into autocracies, annulled the 
fundamental charters of the country, and 
made popular government an object of 
satire, if not of derision, throughout the 
world. 

The boss and machine 
politics is inevitably corrupt. 


system in 
Affairs 
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of state involving vast interests, dealing 
often directly with great investments and 
business opportunities, cannot be man- 
aged honestly unless they are managed in 
the open, where every one can see what 
is done, and unless they are settled by 
public discussion in which every voice 
can be heard and the public can under- 
stand what motives are prevailing. ‘The 
impressive vote given to Mr. Bryan 
nine years ago, like that given in New 
York City to Mr. Hearst two months 
ago, Was not a vote indorsing the prin- 
ciples of the candidate; it was a pro- 
test against ring politics and the corrup- 
tion that inevitably attends them. ‘The 
will of the people in different States has 
been thwarted for years, and the men who 
have organized the machinery which has 
annulled popular government have had 
corrupt dealings with organized capital 
and brought about an unholy combination 
of business and politics which has left the 
interests of the people of the country out 
of account. The perception of this fun- 
damental treason against free institutions 
and popular rights is becoming more and 
more clear, and there have been increas- 
ing evidences of an impending revolution. 
When Senator Platt testified before the 
investigating committee in New York 
City a few weeks ago that he had been 
in the habit of receiving $10,000 a year 
from the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, he did not seem to be aware of the 
mba significance of that admission, for 
a curious blindness has fallen on the 
political bosses, as it has fallen on many 
life insurance officials. ‘They have been 
overtaken by an avalanche without sus- 
pecting that they were in any danger, and 
many of them are still of the opinion that 
the wreck of their reputations is the result 
of a passing fury which will soon vent 
itself. ‘These gentlemen are mistaken. 
Some of them may survive and recon- 
struct and direct their shattered machines 
for a little while longer, but their era 
and the era of their kind of politics 
is fast drawing to a close. ‘They are 
just as much violators of trusts, and 
have shown as complete an indifference 
to the interests committed to their hands, 
as the life insurance officials who have 
been dtiven by public indignation from 
their places. Every public man _ holds 
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his place as a trustee on behalf of the 
people, and these bosses have treated 
their places, their authority, and their 
opportunities as if they were private 
property. 

‘The boss and the machine have taken 
the very life out of our politics for twenty 
years. In that time everything that has 
been vital and interesting has been asso- 
ciated with the men who have fought 
against them; the real interest in Ameri- 
can politics in that time has centered in 
men like ex-President Cleveland and 
‘Theodore Roosevelt, who have stood for 
the free movement of ideas in public life 
and for the administration of public 
office as a public trust and for the square 
deal. Ina State in which it is impossible 
for a young man to go to the front in 
public affairs unless he bows the knee 
to a boss there cannot be any real public 
life, for no man of integrity and ability 
will accept that kind of servitude. The 
bosses have substituted for the personal 
element, for the brains and daring of the 
statesman, the monotonous grinding of 
the machine. That our politics has 
had any interest during the last twenty 
years has been due to the fact that there 
have been great questions which the 
bosses could not postpone, and men 
whom they could not down. 

The American people are now de- 
manding three very simple things, and 
they will secure them: Free govern- 
ment—that isto say, the management of 
public affairs by the péople; honest 
government—that is to say, the settle- 
ment of public questions and the carry- 
ing on of the public business in the 
interests of the people; an open field 
and a square deal—that is to say, the 
opportunity for all men to go to the 
front in public affairs without bowing 
the knee to bosses or compromising with 
machines. In a democracy there must 
be leaders, parties, and party organiza- 
tions. But a party organization is not a 
machine, nor is a leadera boss. We are 
not looking for perfection ; we are ask- 
ing for a chance to breathe freely as a 
Nation, to get men in public life who 
will have some of the instincts of the 
statesman, and to be able to hold our 
heads up as Americans when we face the 
rest of the world. 
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ISTORIANS of the reconstruce- 

tion period should make careful 

@ study of the voluminous manu 

scripts and papers left by President 

\ndrew Johnson, which have lately been 

added to the collections of the Library 

of Congress, and throw a flood of light 

over the course of his forceful but unfor- 
tunate administration. 

Kxcept for a few important drafts or 
copies of his own letters, newspaper re- 
ports of his various speeches with verbal 
changes or corrections which he made in 
his own hand, and a few notable briefs 
or memoranda in connection with the 
impeachment trial, we find little here from 
the President himself... Johnson’s pri- 
vate letter-books have been otherwise 
disposed of, and the collection now 
owned by the Nation consists mainly of 
the letters, pamphlets, and documents 
which came to him from all parts of the 
land, private and unofficial, seeking to 
influence His Presidential policy and 
expressive of sympathy or dissent regard- 
ing the momentous measures and aims 
of his administration. Here opinions 
of the people and of our leading men 
may be found freely expressed towards 
their Chief Magistrate. Resolutions of 
various public bodies are exhibited, from 
State legislatures and social or religious 
conventions down to ward political clubs, 
some of them handsomely engrossed on 
parchment or costly paper and adorned 
with ribbons. Besides important letters 
trom public men we find pamphlets, 
prospectuses, newspaper cuttings, and 
tl: effusions of amateur poets and phi- 
losophers. 

\ll such correspondence, however 
miscellaneous, indicates clearly the cross- 
currents of opinion which reached the 
White Tlouse daily, and it faithfully 
cuplicates that other pressure of oral 
interview and conversation, contempo- 
in character and diversity of 


belief, to which every ruler of our Repub- 
lic must cheerfully yield his personal 
attention. The indications are many 
that President Johnson carefully consid- 
ered the weightier matters of advice 
here tendered him, while it is certain 
that he submitted all to the test of his 
own independent judgment and did not 
follow the lead of any one. Whether in 
framing the great measures of National 
policy or in._making National appoint- 
ments, deliberation and an honest though 
sometimes mistaken purpose to do right 
are manifest on his part. 

For the first few months following the 
terrible tragedy of April, 1865, which 
placed him at the head of affairs for 
closing hostilities, instituting schemes of 
reconstruction, and restoring peace to 
the whole country. President Johnson, 
aided by the Cabinet advisers who had 
served under Lincoln, proceeded with 
discretion and success, gaining strong 
popular support at the North. ‘The 
South was powerfully impressed by the 
magndnimity of his policy extended 
towards its people, and many of the late 
leaders sought sincerely to aid his efforts 
for a permanent reconciliation. But the 
crucial and fundamental difficulty was to 
determine and fix positively the status of 
the Southern negroes, newly freed and 
needing hostages from the Nation or 
their former masters for a new career. 
Upon this point Southern people of the 
white and ruling race had nothing to 
offer. And it was ominous that three 
and one-half millions of people, lately 
enslaved, had in that whole region of the 
late Confederacy no initiative of their 
own to take, nor even competent breth- 
ren of their race in the North to make 
plea or demand for their civil and politi- 
cal rights. Their only powerful friends 
were humanitarians who dwelt in free 
States far distant, or new white immi- 


grants equally remote in local favor, too 
OY 
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many of whom hoped to manipulate an 
ignorant vote eventually for their own 
selfish and corrupt advancement. ‘The 
Southern situation, as the ‘senior Blair 
described it in one of his letters to the 
President, was that of a black nation 
inside of a white one. , 

This whole stupendous problem our 
white brethren’ who now came back to 
the National fold, laying down their 
arms and meaning to accept the actual 
results of the Civil War—which included 
the bona-fide extinction of slavery as an 
institution—had hoped to regulate after 
their own methods. Legislatures of the 
reconstructed States were not slow in 
taking up such matters of a new era as 
equal negro trials, equal negro testi- 
mony, the legitimatizing of slave mar- 
riages and slave offspring, and even to 
some extent the subject of equal civil 
rights. But to enfranchising, at once or 
presently, the colored inhabitants lately 
held in bondage, and admitting locally 
the principle of equal suffrage, regardless 
of race or color, white Southerners were 
to a man opposed, nor could the ablest 
arguments nor the most persuasive influ- 
ence from Northern fellow-citizens con- 
vince them to the contrary. 

President Johnson’s personal views on 
this latter question, as well as the -posi- 
tion which he desired to take as Chief 
Executive of the whole Nation, deserve 
the reader’s attention. ‘Those views he 
announced carefully and deliberately, 
under circumstances entitling them to 
the fullest credence, and while in the 
immediate exercise of his lawful powers 


as Chief Executive during the interval- 


of Congress. It appears that in Massa- 
chusetts at this time, while all Republi- 
cans upheld, negro civil rights and felt 
inclined to give an equal ballot to those 
emancipated, there was difference of 
opinion on other points. The dominant 
wing, under Senators Sumner and Wil- 
son, were for imposing harsh conditions 
upon the vanquished foe; while a large 
and respectable portion inclined rather 
to the views of Governor Andrew, who 
favored a liberal amnesty and urged that 
State reconstruction be left to the South’s 
natural leaders. The latter set tried to 
persuade President Johnson to attend 
Harvard's Commencement in the summer 
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of 1865. This effort failing, an address, 
drawn up by Professor Parsons, of the 
Harvard Law School, and signed by 
some 250 solid and influential citizens 
of Boston and vicinity, was sent to the 
White House. It applauded the Presi- 
dent’s general purpose, but claimed: 
(1) That all constitutions drawn up by 
those States lately in rebellion must be 
submitted to Congress when it met; 
(2) that equal negro suffrage seemed 
just in itself, while it certainly would be 
unjust to the Union to give two-fifths 
representation otherwise to the master 
race, over the three-fifths which the Con- 
stitution had conceded before slavery 
was abolished. Mr. George L. Stearns, 
a Massachusetts man of high personal 
standing, who seems to have had some 
earlier acquaintance with the President, 
visited Washington and the White House 
about October first, as the spokesman 
of these petitioners. He was most kindly 
received. President Johnson gave him 
a long and frank interview, and he made 
so favorable an impression by what he 
said that Mr. Stearns, upon his return 
home, reduced the substance of their 
conversation to writing, had it printed 
privately, and sent a proof-sheet to the 
President for the latter’s revision, ex- 
pressing his confident belief that the 
circulation of so authentic a statement 
of the President’s views would do good 
in Massachusetts. Johnson willingly 
complied, and, with some verbal correc- 
tions, certified to the proof-sheet as sub- 
stantially correct.’ 

“The States,” said the President in 
the course of this reported interview, 
“are in the Union, which is one and 
indivisible. We must not be in too great 
a hurry with our reforms; it is better to 
let our Southern brethren reconstruct 
themselves in their several States than 
force them.” He wished to give the 
South time to understand its new posi- 
tion, with slavery abolished. As to our 
political adversaries, ‘‘the old Demo- 
cratic party finds its old position unten- 
able and has come to us ;” we ought not 
to consider ourselves worse off by that. 


! Mr. Stearns’s later correspondence shows that the 
friends he represented still adhered to negro suffrage : 
but President oneee carefully preserved the corre 
spondence and his own printed slip, as establishing his 


own views on that subject. 
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“Our United States government is a 
erand and lofty structure, which rests on 
the broad basis of popular rights. ‘The 
elective franchise is not a natural right, 
but a political one. Iam not disposed 
on that point to interfere with the people 
of a State; if the people there go wrong, 
we have the army, and can control by 
legislation too. But the general govern- 
ment has no right to control the right 
of voting in the States. My position 
here is different from what it would be 
were I in Tennessee. ‘There I would 
try to introduce negro suffrage gradually : 
(1) to those who had served in the 
army; (2) to those who could read and 
write; and perhaps (3), with a qualifi- 
cation, to others—say, $200 or $250. 
lt will not do to let the negroes have 
universal suffrage now; it would breed 
a war of races.” He further stated his 
disposition to have the apportionment 
basis for Representatives in Congress 
changed from that of population to that 
of qualified voters, North as well as 
South. If that were done, the States, in 
due course of time, without regard to 
color, might agree to extend the elective 
franchise to all who possessed certain 
mental, moral, or such other qualifica- 
tions as might be determined by an en- 
lightened public judgment.’ 

These were wise and honest words, 
whether comprehensive of the whole im- 
mediate issue or not. And it should be 
said that Andrew Johnson, in spite of 
all defects of temperament or character, 
Was, among public men of his own sec- 
tion in that day, justly remarkable. 

President Johnson received various 
letters from Southern statesmen in those 
months, expressed on the same point 
with frank but deferential counsel. Thus, 
Memminger, of South Carolina, lately 
Secretary of the Treasury under the 
Confederate Government, took the lib- 
erty of writing, September 4, “ though 
under the ban,” at considerable length. 
* The whole Southern country,” was the 
purport of his letter, ‘accepts emaneti- 
pition from slavery as the condition of 
‘he colored race, but neither the North 
hor the South has yet defined what is 
‘ncluded in that emancipation. The 


voundaries are wide apart which mark 
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political equality with the whites, on the 
one hand, and a simple recognition of 
personal liberty on the other.” And he 
proceeded to argue, temperately, that 
there could not properly yet be negro 
suffrage, since the necessity was para- 
mount of “training the inferior race.” 
And this training, as well as the disci- 
pline and government, he submitted, be- 
longed properly to each State. 

But, regardless of practical methods 
for compelling Southern obedience short 
of military violence pushed to an extreme 
—for the task must be stupendous where 
external conviction seeks to mold local 
institutions elsewhere to suit itself—a 
tide of sentiment which mingled natural 
rights, in sense, with those political, gain- 
ed at the North great headway. “The 
ballot itself will be a protection to those 
who exercise it, a means of education ;” 
“they who handle a* musket can surely 
handle a ticket ;” “ the negro vote of the 
South will be cast for loyalty to the Union 
and to the party which preserved the 
Union, and hence serve as a lasting 
national safeguard ;"—such was the tenor 
of abstract argument to which Northern 
sentiment yielded. ‘lhe great doctrine 
of equal rights will prevail,” wrote Medill, 
of the Chicago “ Tribune,” to President 
Johnson in September, 1865, warning 
him not to Tylerize his party nor go 
back on those who had elected him. 
“The civil war has emancipated the 
North from their vassalage to the 
Southern oligarchy, as well as the bodies 
of their slaves.” All such communica- 
tions received at the White House were 
carefully filed and considered. One 
piece of advice, September 20, though 
from a personal stranger, unknown to 
fame, contained a passage so impressive 
that it was marked, probably by Johnson 
himself, with a pencil: ‘ Your motives 
are good, but do not let the experiment 
go too far, so that in case of need we 
cannot retrace our steps.”’ 

Foremost among those exalted 
station who cherished the ideal of «a 
political reconstruction at the South upon 
the broad basis of equality of races, re- 
gardless of complexion or former social 
condition, was Chief Justice Chase. So 
eager was he to be in his own person 
the great arbiter of the two sections, 
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under such a policy, that even, as it 
would seem, while President Lincoln 
was alive, he impressed upon the des- 
tined successor his own ideas of “ uni- 
versal suffrage and quick reorganiza- 
tion.” Early in May, while Johnson was 
deliberating upon a policy, he drafted in 
his own hand and sent to him an ad- 
dress with an earnest letter entreating 
the new President to copy, sign, and prom- 
ulgate such a manifesto to the Southern 
people. ‘This document was vigorous 
in expression and had even the glow of 
eloquence. It took ground that the 
Southern States sustain their just relation 
as such, notwithstanding an impotent 
secession. It called upon all loyal citi- 
zens throughout the late insurrectionary 
region to restore harmonious relations 
with the Union as speedily as possible ; 
but to add the negro race, which had 
done so well and. deserved so much at 
their hands, in their enrollment. ‘They 
who had disorganized by rebellion had 
disqualified themselves for the work of 
restoration; and all reorganization should 
ebe by enrollment. <A State convention 
should be summoned in each jurisdiction 
for a new constitution or constitutional 
amendment, expressive of new National 
conditions; there should be no more 
slavery, no subjugation. In his accom- 
panying letter Chase besought the Pres- 
ident to issue such“an’ address as this 
and to lead on in the grand work. ‘“ Say 
to the people of the South, ‘ Organize your 
State governments and I will aid you in 
the work.’”’ Such an appeal, he felt con- 
fident, would quickly bring reconstruc- 
tion throughout the South and Union 
gatherings in full response. As Chief 
Justice Chase was about to make a tour 
through the South, with this great 
purpose in view, visiting Wilmington, 
Charleston, and other points as far as 
Florida, he would be glad to hear from 
the President while absent. This journey 
he made, in fact, receiving various 
banquets and ovations on the way. In 
letters to the White House while on his 
route he described at length the state 
of Southern feeling as he marked it on 
his progress ; but the Executive adoption 
failed him, and this correspondence sub- 
sided. 

Charles Sumner, in a letter from Bos- 
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ton dated June 30, 1865, transmitted to 
the President the petition of three hun- 
dred “colored citizens of Georgia” (as 
he styled them), who prayed to be al- 
lowed to exercise the right of suffrage in 
the reconstruction of that State. And 
in aid of their petition, which he for- 
warded at their request, he made warm 
appeal to the Executive that they should 
not be shut out from exercising the right. 
Of this petition (still preserved among 
the President’s papers), which consisted 
of various detached sheets, whose caption 
bore the imprint of the Savannah “ Re- 
publican,” it is noticeable that no signa- 
ture was made by mark, and that while 
the handwriting of many of these peti- 
tioners bore obviously their own names 
rudely formed, the signatures of many 
others were in one trained hand, which 
either copied them out or wrote origi- 
nally as by proxy. No other petition 
purporting to come from Southern ne- 
groes,appears to have reached the Presi- 
dent. 

Sumner himself, and all others who 
sought to influence President Johnson's 
policy,admitted the latter’s Constitutional 
discretion during the seven months and 
more which should precede the assem- 
bling and organizing of a new Congress. 
No one seems even to have suggested 
that the accidental Chief Magistrate 
should practice self-abnegation by call- 
ing an extra session in advance of the 
session regularly designated for Decem- 
ber. ‘Thaddeus Stevens, alone of cor- 
respondents, is seen advising the new 
President (and that in no respectful or 
conciliating tonc) to waive his rightful 
initiative in reconstruction and wait until 
Congress should in course convene. 
From Pennsylvania he frankly expressed, 
by the middle of May, his personal dis- 
belief in this Executive remodeling of 


“States, and thought it better that the 


President should wait for Congress and 
leave reconstruction tothat body. And, 
with more acrimony and peremptoriness, 
he warned President Johnson, July 6, 
that the restoration policy which the 
latter had now entered upon would “ de- 
stroy the party and injure the country ;” 
and again did he advise that the whole 
policy be left to Congress and until 


it convened, the Executive meanwhile 


s 
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ruling the South by military officers. 
‘No one of the Northern leaders,” he 
wrote, “approves of your policy.” 

Hut the inevitable dissension between 
Northern party supporters of the Admin- 
istration had been forecast while Lincoln 
was yet alive, and Johnson’s stand and 
influence were for a conservative treat- 
ment and moderate terms of reunion. 
‘As though to trust him generously in the 
new emergency, ex-Vice-President Ham- 
lin, Governor Morton, of Indiana, Gen- 
erals Dix and ‘Thomas, Elihu B. Wash- 


burn and Lyman Trumbull, of Illinois, 
Reverdy Johnson,of Maryland, Governor 
Curtin and Senator Cameron, of Pennsyl- 
Vania, and Gratz Brown, of Missouri, 
were all prompt in assuring President 
Johnson of their sympathy and support. 


Zealously constant were Senators Dixon 


Francis Lieber, the pub- 
licist, sent a pamphlet with friendly 
words of encouragement; while George 
Bancroft, now in scholarly retreat at 
New York, gave his approving counsel 
in various letters preServed with the rest. 


and Doolittle. 


GEORGIA AND THE CHAIN- 
GANG 


BY GEORGE 


HORTLY before midnight of Sat 

urday, March 12, 1904, one Henry 

Jamison, a negro resident of the 
city of Macon, Georgia, was arrested on 
the streets while drunk and disorderly, 
and arraigned on that charge at the 
Monday session of the Recorder’s Court. 
The additional charge was lodged against 
him of disorderly conduct in the city 
barracks. After a hearing he was sen- 
tenced, in the one case, to pay a fine 
of twenty-five dollars or be committed 
to the county chain-gang for ninety 
days, and in the other to pay a fine 
of thirty-five dollars or to work on 
the chain-gang for one hundred and 
twenty days. Jamison accepted the lat 
ter alternative in each instance, and was 
taken out to the gang before noon of 
Monday. On the 17th day of the same 
month he petitioned the United States 
Court of the Southern District of Geor- 
via for the issuance of a writ of habeas 
corpus, which was duly granted. A 
licnethy hearing before the United States 
Judge, the Hon. Emory Speer, resulted 
in the discharge of Jamison, on the 
ground that he had been deprived of his 
liberty and subjected to infamous pun- 
ishment, without due process of law, 
eontrary to the Fourteenth Amendment 
t the Con$titution of the United States, 
“hich declares that “no State shall 
mike or enforce any law which shall 
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abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due proc- 
ess of law, nor deny to any \person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” The city of Macon, 
through its attorney, the Hon. Minter 
Wimberly, appealed this decision to the 
Supreme Couit of the United States, 
which denied Judge Speer’s jurisdiction 
in the following mandate, handed down 
October 16: “ /’er curiam. Final order 
reversed. Cause remanded with a direc- 
tion to quash the writ and dismiss the 
petition.” ‘The Court’s action was based 
on the contention that Jamison’s means 
of redress lay, in the first instance, in the 
State courts, not the Federal.'~ Upon 
the official receipt of the mandate, there- 
fore, by the United States District Court, 
1The case has moved with some rapidity since the 
Writing of this article. Jamison was rearrested No- 
vember 25, before Judge Speer had made the mandate 
the direction of his own court. As a result, City 
Attorney Wimberly. Chiet of Police Connor, and Su- 
be rintendent Wimbish were cited to appear before the 

nited States Court January 2, to show cause why 
they should not be punished for comes mpt of court. 
On November 28 Judge W. Felton, of the Bibb 
County Superior Court, “leclined to discharge Jamison 
from custody on a writ of habeas corpus. An appeal 
Was immediately taken to the ——— Court of the 
State. and meantime, on December 2, Judge Speer 
eranted an order temporarily releasing Jamison from 
the chain-gang on a new writ of habeas corpus, hold- 
ing (1) that his means of obtaining reasonably early 
redress in the State courts were nowe »xhausted, and (2) 
that his rearrest had been illegal. The Supreme Court 
of Georgia. on December 19. declined to hear Jami- 


son's case argued until after his return tothe gang, and 
finally, after two days’ hearing, reserved its decision, 
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Jamison must shortly be returned to the 
chain-gang. 

It is plain that this is not a merely 
individual case, nor even a State or sec- 
tional one, but a National issue of real 
importance, the crucial questions being 
these: Is * due process of law ” an elas- 
tic phrase, construable in widely varying 
and mutually inconsistent ways by differ- 
ing States, or is it to be interpreted as 
requiring a reasonable uniformity? If 
the latter, shall any court, in any State 
be permitted to sentence a petty offender, 
without indictment or trial by jury, to 
“infamous punishment ”—that is, one 
commensurate only with crime, not with 
misdemeanor? And if it persists in 
doing so, shall not the writ_of habeas 
corpus invariably apply ? | 

Jamison’s counsel, Messrs. Akerman 
and Akerman, have thrown these ques- 
tions once again into the scales of justice 
by suing out a writ of habeas corpus 
before Judge W. H. Felton, of the Su- 
perior Court of Bibb County, in the case 
of another negro, Rufus Pierson, who 
was tried summarily in the Recorder’s 
Court on October 28 of last year for 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct, and 
sentenced to six months on the chain- 
gang without the option ofa fine. On 
November 3 the case was argued at 
length before Judge Felton, who remand- 
ed the negro to the custody of Mr, E. A. 
Wimbish, superintendent of the chain- 
gang. Pierson’s counsel have thereupon 
appealed on a writ of error to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Georgia,’ 
and will. if necessary, so I am informed, 
carry the case to the Federal Supreme 
Court, that a final decision may be 
reached on the merits of the question 
involved. 

For several years past public attention 
has been repeatedly directed to the penal 
system of the State of Georgia, and of 
iate months the tases cited above have 
made this interest acute. Penology is a 
various question, in point of both motive 
and method, and this paper cannot 
assume to handle the question in itself. 
Punitive law may be a panacea, or a 
desirable habit of action, or an un- 
escapable responsibility that all regret. 


 Pierson’s case was heard before the Supreme Court 
of Georgia December 18, the decision being reserved. 
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“Look here, sir,” says Mrs. Deland’s 
Doctor Lavendar, “this business of the 
law is all very well, and necessary, I 
suppose, in its way, but let me tell you 
it’s a dangerous business. You see so 
much of the sin of human nature that 
yourget to thinking that human nature 
has got to sin. You are mistaken, sir; 
it has got to be decent. We are the 
children of God, sir.” Strongly stated 
though this truth may be, and surely as 
it wins our response, yet no thoughtful 
citizen fails to recognize the dignity and 
power of the idea of law and the un- 
reason of many old and current protests. 
While one. does not care, for example, 
to contradict Bernard Shaw’s epigram 
that “imprisonment is as irrevocable as 
death,” yet it may be pointed out that 
the physical conquest of death is perhaps 
no more conceivable than the abolition 
of crime. . And while it may be true that 
“the most anxious man in a prison is 
the governor,” it is not less true that 
anxiety resting upon a sense of account- 
ability is worth much more to society 
than defiance, bravado, or conscienceless 
indifference. 

Whatever hopes may now be cher- 
ished of changes and modifications in 


prison management, it is plain that there 


has been since the days of John How- 
ard and Elizabeth Fry—not further to 
extend the roll of honor—a steady im- 
provement in the humaneness of the 
treatment accorded the captives of soci- 
ety. This is true in some measure of 
all countries vitally alive; it is true as 
affecting lunatic asylums and poorhouses, 
industrial homes and common jails, 
prisons and penitentiaries. ‘The modern 
mind has been peculiarly alert to the 
countless words that have been written 
Precisely 
for the reason, then, that the system long 
and still obtaining in the State of Geor- 
gia seems to the foreign observer in 
many respects an extraordinary anomaly, 
it has been the writer’s purpose to in- 
form himself at first hand of the facts, 
the results, and the probabilities. 
Chain-gangs existed in Georgia for a 
long time prior to the passage of the 
Act of 1897 creating a State Prison 
Commission, and amended August 17, 
1903; but this Act permits the hiring 
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out by the Commission to the several 
counties of the State of felony convicts 
for a period of five years, beginning 
\pril 1, 1904. Individuals, firms, and 
corporations are also permitted to enter 
bids for such convict labor, the mini- 
mum price considered being $175 per 
annum for each convict. ‘The prisoners 
bid on must be “ short-term ” men and 
women, 2 ¢é. those sentenced for not 
more than five years, and before allot- 
ment are formed into gangs or squads of 
not fewer than twenty-five nor more than 
fifty. The highest and “ best ” bid wins, 
and the law permits the same county or 
other bidder to secure the services of 
more than one squad. ‘The non-bidding 
counties participate fro ra/fa in the reve- 
nue accruing from such leasings, and 
these moneys are devoted to the main- 
tenance of schools or public roads, The 
successful bidders are required to pro- 
vide the convicts with transportation, 
food, medicine, clothing, and_ shelter, 
the State furnishing guards and physi- 
clans, 

By felony convicts the Georgia law 
means those who have been sentenced 
to a term in the penitentiary or to capital 
punishment. All other prisoners are 
known as misdemeanor convicts. Some 
counties are accustomed to work their 
misdemeanor convicts on the public 
roads in gangs more or less closely asso- 
ciated with the felony convicts, subject, 
however, to the supervision of the State 
Prison Commission. Not all of the 145 
counties avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity the Act affords them of purchas- 
ing convict labor from the State, but 
twenty-nine do so, the chief being Ful- 
ton, Richmond, Floyd, Burke, and Bibb. 

This last-named county, Bibb, is so 
clearly representative of the system that 
a brief but detailed study may profitably 
be made of the conditions it presents. 
its chain-gang contains at the present 
writing a total. of 123 convicts, divided 
1s follows: 


Felony Convicts Leased 


M isdemeanor 
from the State. 


Convicts. 


ae 2 6 
71 
46 77 


he misdemeanor convicts are sentenced 
»y the Superior Court, the City Court, 
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or the Recorder’s Court of the city of 
Macon, the county seat. All three are 
“ State courts.” The first has power to 
try all civil and criminal cases within the 
jurisdiction of the county. ‘The ‘second 
has concurrent authority, save that it 
cannot hear felony cases, those involving 
titles to realty, divorce cases, cases of 
equitable relief, appeals from a justice 
court or an ordinary, or cases carried 
from the Recorder on a writ of certiorari. 
The third, or Recarder’s Court, was 
constituted by the State Legislature in 
a charter granted the city of Macon iny 
1893, and has power “to try offenses 
against the laws and ordinances of the 
municipal government, and to punish 
for the violation of the same.” ‘The 
Recorder is given power to impose fines 
not to exceed five hundred dollars, and 
“to imprison offenders in the city bar- 
racks for the space of not more than 
sixty days or at labor on the public works 
in the county chain-gang for not more 
than six months.” 

The writer has attended sessions of 
all the courts named, and has observed— 
as any spectator must at once observe 
that the great majority of petty and 
criminal cases tried are those of negroes, 
and that of these the majority, again, 
consist of offenses committed by negro 
against negro. Whether the dockets 
are swelled through personal spite, a de- 
sire for excitement, or a genuine love of 
justice, is, unfortunately, a question too 
easily answered by one familiar with the 
negro temperament. Certainly there is 
always to be found in a court-room 
during the progress of a trial a horde of 
negroes, many as witnesses, more as 
obviously entertained spectators. In 
the Recorder’s Court on Monday, No- 
vember 20, I listened to the calling of 
fourteen cases, but two of which involved 
a white man either as offender or wit- 
ness, apart from the arresting officers. 
Of these latter several were required to 
appear before the Grand Jury, then in 
session, so that a few cases were con- 
tinued. Only one man was sentenced 
to the chain-gang, receiving two months 
for drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 
This court tries some five thousand 
cases annually. Usually about thirty or 
thirty-five cases are tried on Monday 
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mornings, and of this number not more 
than five or six result in sentences to 
the chain-gang. ‘The Recorder—Judge 
Custis Nottingham—informs me _ that 
such sentences are very rarely imposed 
for a first offense, and are scarcely ever 
incurred, save by incorrigible characters. 
It is interesting to notice, in passing, 
that even the poorest negroes show 
extraordinary ability to pay their fines, 
owing to the aid of loan-sharks and 
“societies,” and that escape from actual 
service on the chain-gang is_ therefore 
easy, though the means be hard. 

When a new recruit for the gang ar- 
rives, he is provided with two striped 
cotton suits in summer, woolen ones in 
winter, and such other clothing as may be 
necessary; iron manacles are riveted 
about his ankles and connected with 
chains two and a half feet long. ‘These 
manacles are not removed or removable 
save by the use of the anvil and cold 
chisel. The convict is then given a pick 
or shovel, and required to work on the 
public roads, in company with his fellows, 
every week-day from sunrise to sundown, 
the noon rest varying from one to two 
hours with the season. Guards stahd 
by armed with rifles and shot-guns, to 
deter and if necessary to wound or kill 
escaping convicts; and at closer quarters 
walks the whipping boss, whose badge of 
office is a broad, thiek strap over three 
feet long and tapering toward the end. 
This strap is not seldom employed 
several times daily, sometimes again not 
once in a month— on the average, accord- 
ing to the statement made me by Captain 
Oxley, the whipping boss, about six times 
a month. It is used on idlers and ma- 
lingerers, and creates a sharp, burning 
sensation, though I am unable to learn 
of any instance in which it has wrought 
physical harm by drawing blood or de- 
priving the punished person of con- 
sciousness. ‘The law requires that not 
more than fifteen lashes shall be admin- 
istered on any one occasion. As a rule, 
fewer are given. 

Though the felony convicts and the 
persons sentenced by the Recorder 
wear the same stripes and are cum- 
bered with the same shackles, they have 
not of late been worked indiscrimi- 
nately in one gang, but are at present— 
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in Bibb County at least-——kept distinct 
and separate, one group seldom seeing 
the other. ‘This is true even of the 
sleeping arrangements ; the camps are a 
considerable distance apart, though the 
accommodations do not differ. ‘These 
include a rough bunk, with straw mattress 
and blankets. Neither clothes nor fet- 
ters are removed upon retiring, while, to 
make assurance doubly sure, a_ long 
chain is attached toeach sleeper in turn, 
and fastened to opposite sides of the 
stockade. ‘The women’s quarters are 
somewhat more4uxurious ; they wear no 
fetters, and their control is less rigid. 
Their duties consist chiefly in the do- 
mestic occupations of cooking, washing, 
sewing, etc., and they are not usually 
permitted to leave the camp. ‘The use 
of the pick, however, is not entirely un- 
known to them. 

Whipping in the comparative seclu- 
sion of the camp appears to be a more 
serious affair than on the highway. In 
the latter case, save in peculiarly refrac- 
tory instances, no preparations are made 
and the punishment is soon over; but 
“at home” the convict is sometimes 
obliged to prostrate himself across an 
inclined support and receive several 
blows upon his bare flesh. If he refuses 
or resists, he is held in position. by one 
or two of his mates. I am assured by 
guards and others that these whippings, 
though deliberate and at times some- 
what prolonged, are in no wise harmful. 
Perhaps not ; but while it is nowhere as- 
serted that such punishments are inflict- 
ed for other than regulative, disciplinary 


‘purposes, it may be observed that even 


for crime the Constitution of Georgia 
forbids the use of whipping as a means 
of punishment. 

Of the social life of the convicts—that 
is, of the negroes, who outnumber the 
white prisoners by about fifteen to one 
a word may well be spoken. I have 
talked with black-skinned men both on 
and off the chain-gang, and find it their 
general opinion that the life is not 
unhappy. Ihave often passed the gang 


on the public roads, hearing their drawl- 
ing songs break out and seeing their 
picks descend in unison, with something 
of the same musical jerkiness of the 
grave-digger’s performance in Hamlet,” 


~ 
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There is ample opportunity for talking 
and laughing together, at meals and 
after working hours, and even for smok- 
ing and card-playing. ‘Those convicts 
who use tobacco are liberally supplied 
with it, and all are furnished an abun- 
dance of plain, wholesome food, such as 
corn bread, wheat bread, meat, vegeta- 
bles, molasses, coffee, etc. ‘To wateh a 
hillside dotted with these incongruous 
figures during the difner hour is to be- 
comé\ more and more aware of their 
lizht-Heartedness, their healthy poise, 
their almost total insensibility to shame 
or Gegradation, their childish reckless- 
ness of speech, their camaraderie, and, 
in some cases, their genuine attachment 
to their guards. I have seen discon- 
tented-looking free negroes on railway 
lines, on plantations, and in the kaolin 
mines, working no less hard but with 
apparently much less zest than their 
brothers on the chain-gang. Cases, in- 
deed, are not rare of delijerately planned 
returns to the gang, after the novelty of 
liberty has worn away and its responsi- 
bilities have begun to pall. Whether the 
existence of this complacent frame of 
mind is not a graver menace to both 
white and black than extremely harsh 
and severe treatment could possibly 
become is.a question I sometimes ask 
myself. Certainly the average negro’s 
mind is not yet to him a kingdom, nor 
is it likely soon to become so. In the 
evasion of responsibility he is a past- 
master. Relieved of all doubt concern- 
ing his maintenance’as a convict; assured 
that he will find and make many friends 
on the gang, and that upon the expira- 
tion of his sentence, which may be short- 
ened by good behavior, he will be sent 
home newly clothed, and welcomed by 
his kith and kin as a hero back from the 
wars, if but on furlough ; and even child- 
ishly proud of his public conspicuous- 
ness and of the very interesting episodes 
that he may see and share in as a mem- 
ber of this perpetual road-mending club ; 
he learns to look upon the chain-gang 
ith something of institutional loyalty, 
ind to preserve inviolate its unwritten 
iriditions. It is not so with the whites, 
ho prefer and are permitted to work, eat, 

‘| sleep apart, and whose faces as a rule 

is conscious and sorrowful enough, 
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But why—the reader is asking—why 
cannot Georgia get along with a system 
less anachronistic and indefensible ? Are 
stripes good for petty offenders? Are 
shackles necessary? Are armed guards 
desirable? Are these vigorous whip- 
the modern 


‘pings in harmony with 
spirit? We don’t flog men nowadays in 


our penitentiaries or on board our war- 
ships. We don’t know that quick re- 
course to the rough-and-tumble argument 
is a sure sign of gentlemanhood. We 
dislike any exhibition whatever of physi- 
cal violence for violence’ sake, and par- 
ticularly when we see that the relation 
is one, not of equal antagonists, but of 
painer and pained. We may tolerate 
and even defend the infliction of death 
as the penalty with which the law must 
visit some crimes, but even then we 
desire and urge that the death be quick 
and certain. Whipping does not seem 
to us a sure deterrent; it can hardly 
be called a manly art, nor a rational 
method ; it is in its essence akin to the 
bite of the brute. Must men “ reel back 
into the beast”? How many of your 
captives are, in any respect, improved 
or reclaimed? Why are they taught 
neither profitable trades nor individual 
self-respect? And why, too, must they 
be forced not only to wear the uniform 
of shame and to knit their brows under 
the stinging blow, but also to work day 
after day in the open, before the public 
gaze—a gaze indifferent, curious, or 
even contemptuous or hostile? There 
is, it would seem, something “ Siberian” 
about this whole business. 

The Georgians, like most Southern- 
ers, are kindly, hospitable, generous 
people, Anglo-Saxons of the old stock, 
conservative of their traditions, loyal in 
social and business relations, lovers of 
fair play, honorable men and women. 
Personally, after several years’ associa- 
tion with them, I have come to regard 
their character as almost passionately 
idealistic. But it is doing them no dis- 
credit to say that they, again like most 
Southerners, have a “blind spot” that 
often prevents clear vision of the negro 
and the negro problem. For this whole 
matter is, as many of their best citizens 
freely admit, a by-product, a side issue 
of that eternal question, and the chain- 
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gang may fairly be described as Georgia’s 
answer to the question’s criminal side. 
I do not wish to be understood as posit- 
ing more intelligence and sympathy in 
this regard of other sections, or, for that 
matter, of other countries. None of us 
has: perfect sight, and perhaps no other 
people try so hard as do our Southern 
friends to see well and so to act well. 
But it ts a very delicate and _ difficult 
thing for men and women with the tradi- 
tions of slavery in their family heritage, 
and with the necessity forced upon them 
of practical contact with these black 
millions every day of their lives—the 
children with their nurses, the employers 
with their laborers, the mistresses with 
their cooks and butlers, the merchants 
with their customers, patrons with de- 
péndents, wever, in the fine meaning, 
friends with friends—itt is a very delicate 
and difficult thing for these white masters 
of the situation to understand and com- 
passionate the peasantry—nay, the serfs 
—that dwell about them through a life- 
time. Now, the average Southerner of 
station does not admit or believe this. 
He feels that his good-natured gener- 
osity and even at times his easy famil- 
iarity towards a tried negro retainer is 
proof sufficient of his understanding and 
sympathy. But is it? ‘To me one of 
the most appalling considerations of 
this entire situation is, not the unwilling- 
ness, but the sheer inability, of whites 
and blacks to understand each other. 
“ Between. us and you there is a great 
gulf fixed, that they that would pass from 
hence to you may not be able, and that 
none may cross over from thence to us.” 

Kightly enough, the South feels that 
the negro population is virtually sup- 
ported by the whites, and that, entirely 
apart from the question of color, the 
black man shows many racial character- 
istics that require to be met with firm- 
ness, directness, and even severity. In 
an economic sense, the negro and the 
South may be likened to the old man_of 
the sea fixed unshakably upon Sind- 
bad’s back—with this difference, that the 
modern Sindbad is not seeking very hard 
to rid himself of his burden. It is true 


that John ‘Temple Graves, a well-known 
Southern publicist, has lately advocated 
deportation, but the idea receives no 
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serious consideration, first, because it is 
generally deemed impossible; second, 
because the South is growing stronger 
and richer, in part despite of, in part by 
virtue of, her very burden. If he isa 
parasite, yet he may be made to serve a 
useful purpose. His labor is cheap, 
and, in the co‘on-fields at least, pecu- 
liarly unreplaceable. It is, in a sense, 
true that the South does not want the 
negro, but it is also true that she does 
want and is determined to keep him. 
She wants his labor but not his vote, his 
presence but not his society. She looks 
upon him as not merely a black but an 
unwhite man, incompetent to become 
white in either body or mind, whose 
place in the evolutionary scheme is many 
stages behind that of his superiors, and 
whose status involves and requires, there- 
fore, a constant social discrimination that 
has come to be almost an obsession by 
this time upon whites and blacks alike. 

Accordingly, the questions our reader 
has been asking himself and us may be 
answered by others on the part of the 
Georgian. Can we afford, in any sense, 
to maintain a large criminal population— 
in which negroes preponderate greatly— 
in the comparative comfort and idleness 
of prison and penitentiary life? Would 
not that criminal population increase 
with alarming rapidity? How are we 
to handle the vicious negro so as not to 
punish him merely, but to make him pay 
us a just indemnity for his crime, to 
make him feel our strong disapproval of 
his ways, to frighten him—for we cannot 
reach him otherwise—out of his evil 
habits into-decency and decorum? ‘To 
confine him—for he has no real vitality— 
is to doom him to disease and death. 
To reform his character is an almost 
hopeless task. We do not say that we 
have discovered the ideal method even 
for our own local situation, but we do 
declare that the chain-gang system is the 
best means we have yet been able to 
devise of using the negro criminal to the 
economic benefit at least of both himseif 
and society. We do not wish to treat 
him cruelly, nor do we feel that we are 
doing so. But the negro is a negro. 
He is rot of us nor tending toward us. 
We must deal with him as he is. 

On the other side of the great gulf 
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‘here are natural remonstrances against 
this point of view, some violent and 
reckless, some quieter and more intelli- 
cent. A few negroes show sulkiness at 
what they feel is oppression ; many others 
seem to display a cheerful carelessness. 
Most of them, however, have a brisk 
realization of the meaning of the chain- 
vang. The unrest of all has, of course, 
heen increased by the developments of 
the past few months. Some show this 
by fiercely resisting arrest ; others by the 
more rational behavior of inquiry and 
comment concerning their rights as now 
called into question. 


The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Jamison appeal cites several equiva- 
lents in matters of jurisdiction, The 
arguments of both counsel urged upon 
the Court’s attention also a number of 
cases touching the root question of law 
presented in this article. Probably the 
most important of these is that of Joseph 
Hlurtado against the State of California. 
llurtado was tried in the State Court, 
May, 1882, without indictment but simply 
by information, as authorized by the 
Constitution of California, for the ,crime 
of murder, and was convicted and sen- 
tenced to death. Both the State and 
lederal Supreme Courts sustained the 
finding and sentence, the highest tri- 
bunal holding that “the words * due 
process of law’ in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution do not neces- 
sarily require an indictment by a grand 
jury in a prosecution by a State for mur- 
der,” and that “ the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment does not profess to secure to all 
persons in the United States the benefit 
of the same laws and the same remedies, 
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. . . EachState prescribes its own modes 
of judicial proceedings.” “It follows,” 
ran the opinion, “ that any legal proceed- 
ing, enforced by public authority, whether 
sanctioned by age and custom or newly 
devised, in the discretion of the legisla- 
tive power, in furtherance of the general 
public good, which regards and preserves 
these principles of liberty and justice, 
must be held to be due process of law.” 
Yet, while the foregoing was conceded, 
the Court declared that “ it is not to be 
supposed that these legislative powers 
are absolute and despotic, and that the 
amendment prescribing due process of 
law is too vague and indefinite to operate 
as a practical restraint. It is not every 
act, legislative in form, that is law. Law 
is something more than mere will exerted 
as an act of power. It must not bea 
special rule for a particular person or a 
particular case, but, in the language of 
Mr. Webster, in his famous definition, 
‘it is the general law, the law which 
hears before it condemns, which pro- 
ceeds upon inquiry, and renders judg- 
ment after trial, so that every citizen 
shall hold his life, liberty, property, and 
immunities under the protection of the 
general rules which govern society.’ ” 

Whatever be the outcome of the long 
legal struggle—and many thousands of 
minds are following every phase of that 
struggle with intense interest—there can 
be little doubt that not only Georgia and 
the South, but all parts of the Nation, 
will be benefited by the airing, and, we 
must hope, the settling, of a questior 
which in one aspect or another—th 
present perhaps the most vexed—has 
troubled the American conscience and 
imdement for many decades. 


A QUARTER-CENTURY OF 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


BY FRANCIS E. CLARK 


O compress within the limits of 

a magazine article the story of 

a religious movement that has 

found its way into every land, that num- 

bers its organizations by tens of thou- 

sands and its adherents by millions, and 

that has gathered about itself many sub- 

sidiary movements, is not an easy task ; 

but the approaching twenty-fifth anni- 

versary of the formation of the first 

Society of Christian Endeavor makes 

appropriate an attempt to write such a 
story. 

From one standpoint, however, the 
task is easy, for there are no dusty 
archives fo search, no intricate and 
doubtful points of origin to settle, and 
no disputed articles of creed or principle 
to decide. 

The whole life of the movement is 
contained between the little span of 
years indicated by the hyphen between 
the dates February 2, 1881—February 2, 
1906, and does not cover half the years 
of many of us who can scarcely yet 
believe that we are not young men. 

Here are a few facts which make these 
dates significant : 

February 2, 1881.—One society with forty 
members. 

February 2, 1906.—Over sixty-seven thou- 
sand societies, with nearly four millions of 
members. 

February 2, 1881.—-One nation and one 
language represented in the Society. 

February 2, 1906.—Over fifty nations or 
large colonial dependencies and eighty lan- 
guages represented. 

February 2, 1881.—The only literature a 
draft copy of the constitution. 

February 2, 1906.—Forty weekly or month- 
ly publications in fifteen different languages 
exclusively devoted to the Society, weekly or 
monthly Christian Endeavor departments in 
several thousand papers and magazines, and 
abundant other literature in most of the chief 
languages of the world. 

February 2, 1881.—No National, State, or 
local Christian Endeavor unions. 

February 2, 1906.—National unions in the 
United States, Canada, Australia, Great 
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Britain, France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Finland, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, India, China, Japan, Brazil, 
Mexico, and South Africa (both for the 
Dutch and English), and more than three 
thousand State and local unions, with regular 
meetings held in almost all parts of the world. 


February 2, 1881.—One denomination rep- 
resented. 

February 2, 1906.—One hundred denomi- 
nations represented.' 


This summary makes plain, as noth- 
ing else could, the timeliness and _ provi- 
dential character of the movement. 

No genius or combination of geniuses 
could, in twenty-five years, have intro- 
duced such a movement into every land ; 
and, as a matter of fact, geniuses have 
been conspicuous by their absence from 
the Society and its work. Very plain and 
commonplace men and women have, for ’ 
the most part, managed its local and 
National affairs. 

Its fottider was one of the youngest 
and humblest pastors in tiie State of 
Maine, and its charter members were 
average boys and girls such as can be 
found in any New England church. 
The pastor was feeling about, in his 
youth and inexperience, for some way of 
training these boys and girls for Christian 
service, if haply he might find it. He 
tried many experiments, ran up many 


_blind alleys, knocked at many closed 


doors ; made experiments along literary, 
musical, and debating society lines; did 
not despise the seductive ice-cream fes- 
tival or the succulent oyster as a means 
of interesting the youth in things relig- 
ious; but at last made the discovery 
that nothing but religion really appealed 
to the religious nature of young people ; 
that a prayer-meeting could be made 
more interesting than a debating society, 
and that: what young men and women 

' Whenever, in the above enumeration, the writer 
has had to deal in round numbers, he has made a most 
conservative estimate, to keep the numbers given con- 
siderably below the actual figures, which in many cases 


are growing so rapidly that exact accuracy is impossi- 
e. 
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really desired, though they did not always 
know it themselves, was to do something 
for the Church rather than to have the 
Church do everything for them, 

As soon as he discovered for himself 
this old truth, which doubtless every 
wise man had discovered before him, he 
set to work on new lines, made the prayer- 
meeting, and not the pink tea, the cen- 
tral feature of the Society, and service, 
not extertainment, its watchword, 

On these lines the first constitution of 
the new Society was framed, ‘There 
should be a prayer-meeting every week, 
and every one should take part in it. 
There should be work enough for all, 
and “to every man his work,” definitely 
and distinctly marked out; and every 
month each committee or section of the 
Society must report in writing what its 
members had actually tried to do for the 
Church in the name of Christ. 

Entertainment had its place in the 
new Society, but it was given a distinctly 
subordinate and secondary place, and 
even this the young people were to fur- 
nish for themselves, through their social 
and literary committees, and not lay an 
additional burden for their amusement 
on their overloaded pastor and elders. 

Immediately a new order of things 
developed in that church. The young 
people’s prayer-meeting, which, like most 
throughout the world at that time, was a 
poor, thin, dead-and-alive affair, carned 
on by two or three elderly young men 
who could “speak in meeting,” became 
popular, interesting, often crowded and 
full of spiritual power; the committees 
brought in other young people, tnter- 
ested them in the church, improved the 
singing, beautified the pulpit with flow- 
ers, collected and raised money for mis- 
sions, aroused a new interest in temper- 
ance and allied virtues. 

A new day had dawned for the young 
people of that church, and, as it proved, 
for millions more in all parts of the 
world; for in eight months more the 
second Society ot Christian Endeavor 
was formed, and soon after the third, 
and then they began to multiply faster 
than they could be recorded, and often 

') most unexpected places. 

The desire for a larger and more 

‘rutful work among young people was 
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felt everywhere. Pastors and people 
were thinking and talking and praying 
about this perennial subject—* How 
shall we attract and hold our young 
people ?” The subject was in solution, 
as it were, the world over; and the ex- 
periment, at Williston Church, of Febru. 
ary 2, 1881, simply gave it shape. 

There were, doubtless, Christian En- 
deavor societies before the Christian 
Endeavor movement—societies with the 
same purpose and with some of the 
same methods, called by different names, 
and answering local needs—but they 
soon perished, either because they were 
not universal enough in their scope, or 
because the times were not ripe. 

One of the most interesting of these 
pre-Christian Endeavor societies was 
originated by none other than the dis- 
tinguished Cotton Mather; and the little 
book in which he tells about it was dis- 
covered years after the modern move- 
ment had grown strong. Here is its 
title-page : 


Religions Societies, 


PROPOSALS 
Forthe REVIVAL of 
Dying Religion, 


BY 


Societies 


For TuatT PURPOSE, 


With a brief Discourse, Offered 
unto aRELIGIoUs SocIETY, on 
the Firlt Day of their Meeting. 


t Theff. V. Edify one anoiber 


BOSTON: 

Printed by S. Kneeranp, for Joun 
Puttiips, and Sold at his Shop 
over againft the South-fde of the 
Town Houfe. 17 24. 
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There are some interesting family like- 
nesses between these societies of 1724 
and 1881. In both great stress was put 
upon the weekly meeting, though in the 
earlier society the proceedings could 
hardly have been as varied and lively as 
in a modern Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing, for it was ordered that “there be 
two hours at a time set apart, and let 
there be two prayers made by members 
of the society in their turns, between 
which let a sermon be repeated, and 
there should be the singing of a psalm 
annexed.”’ 

Other features, too, remind us of the 
modern movement. For - instance, the 
monthly roll-call meeting of the present- 
day society, by which it is kept free from 
inactive members, who are dropped if 
they fail to respond at three consecutive 
monthly meetings, seems to have been 
foreshadowed by an article in Cotton 
Mather’s manual, which provides : 

Let the List be once a Ovar/er called over ; 
and. then, if It be observed, that any of the 
Society have much absented themselves, Let 
there be some sent unto them to inquire the 
_ Reason of their Adsence ; and if no Reason 
be given, but such as intimates an A postacy 
from good Beginnings, Let them upon ob- 
stinacy, after loving and faithful, Admoni- 
tions, be Od/iterated. 
The italics and the capitals are Cotton 
Mather’s, who doubtless meant that the 
names and not the unfaithful members 
themselves were to be “ obliterated ” 
from the society rolls, as is to-day done 
in the modern young people’s organiza- 
tion wher the rules are lived up to. 

The most fruitful book of recent times 
relating to Christian Nurture is doubtless 
Bushnell’s great litthke volume with that 
title. It turned the thought of the mod- 
ern Christian world to this subject, and 
compelled the Church to acknowledge 
that there must be growth from within 
as well as conquest from without if she 
was to hold her rightful possessions as 
well as extend her boundaries. 

The writer acknowledges with pro- 
found gratitude his debt to this book, 
which he read with eager. interest, and 
whose great thought of winning and 
holding the youth for the Church he 
sought to embody in the first Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

Though the Christian Endeavor So- 
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ciety apparently found such ready accept- 
ance and grew with such rapidity, it must 
not be supposed that its sails were always 
filled with the favoring gales. In fact, 
in some quarters it to-day receives far 
“more kicks than ha’pence,” though 
active opposition has largely ceased. 

Some one has said that every great 
movement that wins acceptance must 
pass through three stages: the “ pooh- 
pooh ”’ stage, the “ bow-wow ”’ stage, and 
the “hear-hear” stage. At first the 
public sneers at it, next it growls at it, 
and lastly it applauds it. 

The Christian Endeavor Society has 
passed through all these periods of dis- 
approbation and approbation in almost 
every land, and even to-day has not got 
beyond the “ bow-wow ” périod in some 
ministerial assemblies. 

Its very earliest days, to be sure, were 
so small and inconspicuous that they 
excited no interest and consequently no 
denominational envy or opposition. The 
Pertland local papers did not chronicle 
the birth of the new society nor record 
any of its doings for many months, and 
it was half a year before any religious 
newspaper (first Congregational- 
ist,” and soon after “The Christian 
Union” and the “ Sunday School Times”’) 
gave a column to the working of the 
new society. 

This was as it should be, for it gave 
the pastor and young people time to try 
the temper of the new blade before its 
virtues were exploited. They did -not 
feel in any way that they were on show 
or on trial, and did not dream for a 
moment that what they were doing would 
be of interest to anybody. else in the 
world. ‘They simply all did the best 
they could in their own little sphere and 
for their own church, attending the meet- 
ings and taking part in them, as they had 
promised, answering to their names with 
a word of purpose or high resolve at 
the monthly consecration meeting, doing 
their share on the various committees 
without a thought that there would ever 
be another Christian Endeavor Society, 
or that any one would care to know 
about the first one. 

But when the societies began to multi- 
ply, and the inevitable union meetings 
followed, and even National conventions 
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began to excite attention, then the cooing 
voice of the turtle was no longer always 
heard in the land, but frequently the 
sharp treble of sarcasm or the deep bass 
of more violent opposition against the 
new movement which the Church had 
upon her hands almost before she knew 
it. 

The most common accusation was that 
the Society would sap the strength of the 
church by segregating the young people ; 
the critics apparently forgetting that in 
most families the young people have 
interests, pleasures, and duties of their 
own, which are in no wise antagonistic 
to the interests of their parents or the 
family as a whole. 

The Society in those early days was 
_fvequently compared to the bumptious 
young man who, when he was admitted 
to his father’s firm, hung out the shingle, 
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And one well-known Doctor of Divinity 
assured the writer, after an exposition of 
the principles of the Society had been 
given, that he had no objection to any 
callow and vealy young folks forming 
what they called a society. ‘They could 
have a “* Red-Headed Society,” or an 
* Anti-Swallow-Tail Society,” and for his 
part he presumed they would do as much 
good as this so-called Christian Endeavor 
Society. 

Another very common objection in 
those early days was that it would pro- 
mote a forced, precocious, hot-house 
religion, that the active members would 
become so fond of hearing their own 
voices in meeting that they would go 
about seeking whom they might exhort 
in ungrammatical platitudes. 

Again the critics forgot that the object 
of the new prayer-meeting was not to 
develop a host of embryonic orators 
(that would have been a calamity indeed), 
but to put a premium upon outspoken, 
unabashed allegiance to Christ and his 
Church, and that a simple appropriate 
verse of Scripture or other quotation 
brought to the meeting fulfilled all the 
requirements of the constitution, 

But this fact was difficult to impress 
upon some minds. ‘The writer remem- 
vers laboring for some minutes to make 
‘nis plain to a distinguished clergyman 
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of the Church of England who had re- 
quested an interview on the subject. 
When he had finished, and succeeded, as 
he fondly hoped, in making his point, 
the distinguished clergyman merely re- 
marked, with that exasperating brutal 
obtuseness which some _ Englishmen 
assume : 

“This society of yours must make no 
end of prigs, don’t cher know.”’ 

Sometimes, of course, the immaturity 
of the young people, but rarely their 
headiness, got them into trouble with 
their elders, as in the Australian society 
of Juniors who had the habit of placing 
on the minister’s table in the vestry a 
little bouquet of flowers and a Scripture 
text as he was about to go into the pulpit. 
It so happened that their pastor was 
unsympathetic with the Junior society, 
and his estrangement was still further 
increased when he found one Sunday 
morning, lying beside the little bouquet, 
the unfortunate text, “Ye are of your 
father the devil;’’ whereupon he took 
the bouquet and the text and in high 
dudgeon threw them both out of the 
window. 

The children, who were left too much 
to their own devices by their superin- 
tendent, had meant no harm, but, suppos- 
ing that any verse they found between 
the covers of the sacred book was good, 
especially for a minister, had opened the 
Bible and written down the first one on 
which their eyes rested—an unhappy 
choice, truly, but still a due sense of 
humor would have prevented the good 
man from flying intoa rage. ‘This would 
have also mollified the bitterness of 
many another critic of the Christian 
Endeavor Society. 

By far the most determined and effect- 
ive opposition to the Society, however, 
has come from strict sectarians who have 
seen in its rapid growth a menace to 
denominational fences which had been 
built so high and guarded with so much 
jealousy. 

And from their standpoint the denomi- 
nationalists were entirely logical in their 
opposition, ‘for though the Society has 
always inculcated the utmost lovalty to 
the local church and denomination, it 
also encourages and promotes the widest 
brotherhood, both internationally and 
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interdenominationally, and has brought 
the young people of the different sects 
together as never before since there were 
sects to bring together. 

But these official brethren of the strict- 
est sects could not, or would not, see the 
difference between “inter” and “un,” 
inter-denominational and w-denomina- 
tional, and went to work vigorously, 
openly, and secretly to block the wheels 
of the Christian Endeavor movement. 

In thousands of cases, chiefly in one 
denomination, existing Christian En- 
deavor Societies were disbanded, often 
against the earnest wish and protest of 
the young people; in other churches 
young people were forbidden to join the 
movement when about to start a society ; 
rival societies with the same principles 
and methods, but with different names 
and a slightly different nomenclature, 
were started, and ardently pushed by 
denominational influence and money. 

Especially in missionary fields has this 
denominational pressure been hard to 
explain, where groups of young native 
Christians have been forced to give u 
their Christian Endeavor name and or- 
ganfZation, which they had come to under- 
stand and love, and to adopt a purely 
denominational name, meaningless to 
them, which only resulted in separating 


them, in a measure, from the native Chris- - 


tians of a neighboring mission. 

At first it seemed, when the denomi- 
national cyclone struck the Christian 
Endeavor craft, as though she would 
founder on her very first voyage. But 
she soon righted, broad-minded men in 
eyery Church rallied to her help, her sails 
filled again, and it was seen that the 
denominational gust was but temporary 
and loeal. 

e it the world over, the great 
divisions, of the non-liturgical Prot- 
estant Churches are about equally 
represented in the Society. The Pres- 
byterians are perhaps the most numer- 
ous, certainly in the United States, 


though the Disciples of Christ and the 
Congregationalists are close seconds. In 
Great Britain the Baptists and Method- 
ists lead, while in Australia the United 
Methodist Church has adopted the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society as part of the 
official church machinery, to be found in 
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every one of their churches. In Episco- 
pal churches the movement is beginning 
to grow; the Church of England Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union is now a vigorous 
and aggressive organization. 

In any event, whether Christian En- 
deavor is preached by name or not, its 
principles have been adopted and propa- 
gated by the denominational societies. 
In this we “rejoice, yea, and will re- 
joice.” Moreover, their relations, which 
were at first very considerably strained, 
are becoming more and more brotherly 
toward Christian Endeavor, and several 
of them have become wholly amalgamated 
with the parent society by adopting its 
name, either alone or in connection with 
their denominational name. 

No account, however brief, of this 
movement should omit mention 6f the 
remarkable series of conventions which 
have marked it almost from the begin- 
ning. ‘The first Society was scarcely a 
year and a half old when it called its few 
friends and neighboring societies to- 
gether: saying, * Rejoice with me.” 

This first little convention, when there 
were scarcely half a dozen known soci- 
eties in all the world, was typical and 
prophetic. It was enthusiastic, eager, 
joyful, optimistic. It was full of song 
as well as prayer. ‘The young people 
themselves had part in it. ‘They and 
their leaders looked forward to larger 
and ever larger things. ‘They felt the 
stirring of the pulse of a great movement, 
though they could hardly define it. A 
new kind of convention had been born, 
as well as a new prayer-meeting—and 
this, not of the will of man or of the 
wisdom of man, but of the power of 
God. 

The long series since at Saratoga, 
New York, Boston, San Francisco, Lon- 
don, Berlin, Baltimore, Ningpo, Bombay, 
Tokyo, Madrid, and Durban, to mention 
but a few, have fulfilled in a wonderful 
way the promise of that first inconspicu- 
ous convention in Williston Church, 

The great number of eager and ear- 
nest youth, the pick of the churches, 
who have at these times come together 
has of itself been impressive and inspir- 
ing. At the convention in Boston no 
less than 56,425 delegates were actually 
registered, ‘The city gave itself up for 
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a week to their entertainment. Public 
and private buildings and city parks, 
and all railway stations within a radius 
of twenty miles, were decorated with 
welcoming banners. ‘Three simultane- 
ous meetings, aggregating nearly 30,000, 
were held every day, besides many smaller 
gatherings, and, in the denominational 
rallies, more young Baptists, Presbyte- 
rians, and Congregationalists assembled 
in each tent and hall, it is said, than had 
ever before come together. 

In San Francisco, a few years later, 
the same scenes were repeated. More 
than twenty-five thousand people crossed 
the mountains from the East on special 
trains. The leading dailies for a week 
agreed to omit all details of crime and 
horror, and give themselves to religion 
and the convention. 

The latest convention, held in Balti- 
more last summer, was in many respects 
the most significant and enthusiastic of 
all. 

Nor is this interest confined to volatile 
young America. Conventions in Great 
Britain, Australia, Germany, China, and 
India have been quite as remarkable and 
full of enthusiasm. 

The writer has seen the great Albert 
Hall in London on more than one occa- 
sion, as well as the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle and City Temple, the splendid 
City Halls of Melbourne and Sydney 
and Adelaide, and the largest churches 
which could be obtained in Kobe and 
Foochow and Calcutta and Madura and 
Honolulu and many other cities, thronged 
with eager crowds of young people at 
such conventions. 

There is something contagious and 
fascinating about their enthusiasm, and 
the magnificent volume of voice in the 
music; it all seems to be a foretaste and 
promise of the_time when “all nations 
and kindreds and peoples and tongues ” 
shall stand “ before the throne and before 
the Lamb,” crying with a loud voice 
and saying, “Salvation to our God 
which sitteth upon the throne, and to 
the Lamb.” 

These conventions are, indeed, sym- 
bols of Christian fellowship personified, 
and herein perhaps lies their chief 
charm. 

The late Joseph Parker voiced this 
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idea in his own picturesque way at the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Convention 
in London in 1900. On the same plat- 
form in the Alexandra Palace were the 
Bishop of London, Hugh Price Hughes, 
Dr. Greenough, representing the Bap- 
tists, and Dr. Monroe Gibson, the Pres- 
byterians; while Dr. Floyd Tomkins, 
Dr. Maltbie Babcock, and other well- 
known Americans added distinction to 
the platform. 

Each speaker was supposed to repre- 
sent his own denomination, and Dr. 
Parker was naturally expected to speak 
for Congregationalism. 

It was a frightfully hot day; the sun 
beat down with relentless force upon the 
great glass roof. Dr. Parker perspired 
at every pore, and the water seemed to 
drip from every individual hair of his 
shaggy locks. In his thunderous tones 
he remarked, after a few preliminary 
words, “ Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t be 
wet through for any ism in the world, 
but I will Sweat anywhere for the cause 
of fellowship and brotherhood as repre- 
sented in this splendid assembly !” 

The tremendous applause that fol- 
lowed this sentence showed that the 
audience, too, were willing to perspire 
for the cause of Christian unity. 

My space is almost exhausted, and I 
can but indicate in a word the underly- 
ing principles that have made such a 
movement and such conventions possible. 

First, Deep religious devotion. “ There 
is no such compelling and attractive 
power as this. ‘“ For Christ and the 
Church” has always been the motto of 
the Society. 

Second, Service for all and all for serv- 
ice. ‘No’ impression without expres- 
sion,” the latest word of the psychologist 
relating to adolescent youth, has been 
practically wrought out in Christian En- 
deavor methods. 

Third, “ Fellowship with Fidelity,” 
“ Brotherhood with all, loyalty to one’s 
own ’’—these are the watchwords which 
are heard in Christian Endeavor circles 
all over the world, and which, incarnated 
in deed, have given the Society its power. 


ENDEAVOR 


What of the future ? 
Let the historian of the fiftieth year 
of the Society prophesy after the event. 
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But it can be said in a general way that 
the outlook was never so bright as 
to-day; the Society was never winning 
its way so rapidly in all lands ; its critics 
were never less destructive or more help- 
‘ful; its supporters were never so numer- 
ous and courageous ; and, with augment- 
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ing ranks, increasing flexibility, enlarging 
scope and variety of service, and a 
firmer grasp than ever on its fundamental 
principles, it is entering upon its second 
quarter-century with more than the 
vigor, hope, and determination of its 
earliest youth. 


PERSUASION AND CONTRO- 
VERSY 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


FEW years ago a colonel of the 
Civil War, who is now a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, delivered a Memorial 
Day address on the “ Soldier’s Faith,” in 
which he suggested that it is perhaps 
“not vain for us to tell the new genera- 
tion what we learnt in our day and what 
we still believe—that the joy of life is 
living, is to put out all one’s powers as 
far as they will go, and the measure of 
power is obstacles overcome; to ride 
boldly at what is in front of you, be it 
fence or enemy; to pray not for comfort 
but for combat; to keep the soldier’s 
faith against the doubts of civil life, more 
besetting and harder to overcome than 
all the misgivings of the battlefield.” 
It will be a sorry day for us when 
words like these of Mr. Justice Holmes 


never a season when the armor may be 
laid aside. But of a truth the joy of 
living is in the putting forth of all our 
power in overcoming the obstacles which 


“are more abundant and more difficult in 


civil life than on the battlefield, as the 
soldier-judge declared. Yet the more 
abundant they may be and the more 
difficult, the keener is the zest of combat, 
and the less worthy is the comfort which 
might come to us from giving up the 
struggle. 

If, however, there is a cause in behalf 
of which it is worth while to battle, 
surely also it will be worth while to learn 
how to wage the war. Ardent youth is 
swift to enter on a civic campaign, often 
without training and without taking time 
to form a plan, although none of us is 
ignorant that the course of military in- 


fail to arouse an,echo in the hearts of struction at West Point extends over four 


our young men. 
“For never land long lease of empire won 
Whose sons sate silent when base deeds 
were done.” 
When the youth of America is ready t 
seek comfort and to shrink frony comb: 
then the end will be near, and society 
will stagnate into a morass of mofal 
malaria. Life is neither nirvana nor 
chaos; it is a never-ending struggle 
toward the Promised Land; and no 
sooner have we topped one hill than an- 
other stilk higher rises before us, which 
we shall find the easier to climb since 
our muscles have been hardened by the 
earlier effort. No sconer is one victory 
won than there looms large before us the 
next conquest to be undertaken. ‘There 
is never a truce in the fighting, and 


years; and it teaches only the elements 
of the art of war. If it is true that the 
flicts of civil life are more exhausting 
an those in which the soldier engages, 
and that the maneuvers of the enemy are 
more baffling, then is there an obvious 
need of education for those who are 
undertaking a civic struggle. They go 
forth to contend with evil, by calling the 
attention of the public to the impending 
danger and by awakening the interest of 
good citizens in the cause in which they 
are enlisted. 

Here it is that a military metaphor 
becomes misleading. Although it is our 
duty to wrestle with wrong and to over- 
come it, we can win the fight only with 
the weapons of peace; and of these the 
most important is persuasion, We can 
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achieve our end only by so presenting 
our case as to bring over to our opinion 
the majority of our fellow-citizens. Un- 
due aggressiveness is wholly out of place ; 
it will never attract, it will always repel. 
No doubt the actual adversary must be 
faced boldly; but there is rarely ever 
any chance of converting him, for he is 
rooted in his own supersution, and he 
has his own reasons for the faith that is 
in him. It is not the opponent who 


stands up against us that we are striving | 


to convince, since his case is hopeless. 
It is to the bystanders that every appeal 
must be addressed, to those who are 
looking on idly and without attention. 
If their interest can be aroused, if they 
can be converted to our view, then our 
adversary is beaten, even if he is stub- 


born to the end; for then the majority. 


is ours, and he is only one of a shrinking 
minority. This is an aspect often over- 
looked by men who are naturally com- 
bative and who are lacking in the sym- 
pathetic appeal which wins adherents ; 
they spend all their energy in the grapple 
with the individual advocate of the other 
side, and they pay no heed to the duty 
of persuading those who are not hostile, 
but only indifferent. Sometimes it seems 
as though their interest was rather in the 
argumentative duel than in the final 
decision of the debate. 

Only those who have taken active part 
in urging an improvement or in assault- 
ing an evil, ever realize how difficult it 
is to awaken the attention of the general 
public in behalf of any particular cause, 
and how protracted and wearisome a 
task it is to arouse any real interest in 
favor of it. The human units who make 
up the general public know little or 
nothing about any one topic, and they 
seem to care less. ‘They have each of 
them their own traditions, their own 
prejudices, their own proportion of con- 
servatism, their own distrust of innova- 
tion. ‘They have a strong desire to let 
well enough alone and to keep to the 
good old ways. Yet they are not reso- 
lutely hostile to any new proposal; they 
simply fail to see the necessity for it or 
to seize the significance of it. They 
are open to conviction, if you can once 
vet them to listen to you while you 
show cause why your opirion should be 
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adopted. ‘They are all of them engaged 
in minding their own business; and 
they are loth to lend an ear to any one 
who asks them to listen to argument or 
even to evidence. 

Yet it is these human units who are 
to be made to listen, who are to be won 
over, who are to be awakened from care- 
less inattention and aroused to active 
interest. Whoever applies himself to 
this labor of love must possess his soul 
in patience and curb his temper with 
firmness. He must put up a good fight 
against the defenders of the condition 
which he is attacking, but he ought not 
to waste his strength mainly upon them. 
He must never let a delight in contro- 
versy tempt him to forget that his chief 
duty is not to argue with the other 
side, but to persuade the men who are 
taking no part in the dispute—the men 
who are ready enough to dismiss the 
matter from their minds, and who are 
prompt to cry “a plague on both your 
houses.” ‘These are the very men whose 
support, if only it can onee be secured, 
will make success certain. Whenever 
they can be allured into listening to the 
facts, they are swift enough in coming toa 
decision on the merits of the case; and 
when public opinion has once been 
created in favor of a cause, all the pro- 
tests of its opponents are useless and 
hopeless. ‘There is no need to waste 
time in answering the arguments of the 
other side after the public has made up 
its mind, 

It is not really argument which is effect- 
ive, it is information. If once you can 
induce the public to believe that here is 
something that they ought to know about, 
if once you can get them to turn aside 
from their own work long enough to 
take in a plain statement of fact, then 
the rest is easy. But to get them to 
listen at all is not easy; it is very hard 
indeed, and it cannot be done in a hurry. 
It can be done only by patient and 
unceasing effort, which profits by every 
occasion, and which neglects no oppor- 
tunity. 

In this first approach nothing is more 
important than an unassuming manner. 
If you want to win the. public to listen, 
you must be firm, of course, but you 
must not be condescending ; for there is 
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nothing that human nature resents more 
quickly than being addressed in words 
of one syllable, as though it was in- 
fantile in understanding. And as you 
must not assume superiority, so you 
must avoid the domineering tone and 
the aggressive attitude which only too 
many reformers are prone to adopt. For 
example, there is little doubt that the 
ineffectiveness of Ruskin’s eloquent cry- 
ing aloud in the wilderness was due 
largely to his shrill scolding and to his 
contemptuous bullying. As the late Sir 
Leslie Stephen pointed out, “ the arro- 
gance of Ruskin’s language . is one 
of the awkward consequences of being 
an inspired prophet,” since “it is im- 
plied in your very position that your 
opponents are without an essential men- 
tal faculty.”” Over-emphasis always ex- 
cites antagonism in the average man, 
just as over-statement arouses suspicion. 

In fact, nothing is more effective than 
an under-statementso clear and so mod- 
erate that the listener is inclined to 
believe himself capable of restating your 
case more powerfully ; for if he once 
undertakes this, he is your partisan for- 
ever, if only for the pleasure of arguing 
on your side better than you have done. 
As M. Emile Faguet has reminded us 
recently, “ the great point of all dialectic 
and of all eloquence is to make men 
believe that they come to a decision 
of their own accord, that they are guid- 
ing themselves, that the idea which has 
just been given to them is one they 
have had since infancy.” ‘Thisisa diffi- 
cult feat, no doubt, but it can be accom- 
plished by a sincere speaker who is also 
adroit, as Lincoln was. It is never 
achieved by an exhorter who scolds and 
who bullies; the. more he talks himself 
hoarse, the more he hardens the hearts 
of his hearers, fixed in their resolve to 
oppose him. 

It is recorded that Benjamin R. Cur- 
tis once tried a law case against John Y. 
Hale, and was astounded when the ver- 
dict went against him. “I had with me 


all the evidence and all the argument,” 
he explained, “ but that confounded fel- 
low, Hale, got so intimate with the jury 
that I could do nothing with them.” 
And we may rest assured that there was 
in Hale’s manner, while he was dealing 
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with the men in the jury-box, nothing 
superior or condescending, nothing ag- 
gressive or domineering. He met them 
on the level of a common humanity, and 
he assumed that they possessed both 
intelligence anda desire to do right. It 
is comic to think how complete a failure 
Carlyle or Ruskin would have made 
had either of them been called to the 
bar. Prophets of wrath they may have 
been, both of them, but sweet reason- 
ableness was not their portion. They 
may have helped to destroy the temples 
of Baal, but whatever they sought to 
build themselves was built on the shift- 
ing sand. At best, they achieved only 
the easier feat of destruction, and they 
failed to accomplish the more useful 
duty of construction. - 

An illustration of the successful use 
of cogent under-statement can be taken 
from the history of the movement in 
behalf of international copyright. Only 
after half a dozen years of incessant 
endeavor was it possible to pass the act 
of 1891, whereby the protection of copy- 
right in the United States was extended 
to the foreign authors who should com- 
ply with certain conditions. Previously 
foreign authors had no control here over 
their own writings, which were freely 
pirated, thus forcing American authors 
to sell their writings in unfair competi- 
tion with stolen goods. Obviously, this 
was a bitter wrong alike to the friendly 
alien and to the citizen; but it was very 
difficult to make the average man see 
this. Winter after winter the members 
of the American Copyright League de- 
voted themselves to the awakening of 
public interest. Meetings were held in 
the larger cities, and reports were pub- 
lished in the local newspapers and tele- 
graphed all over the country; speeches 
were made before all sorts of societies ; 
sermons were preached on the National 
sin of literary piracy; articles were in- 
serted in the magazines and reviews ; 
statements were put forth frequently in 
which the question was considered from 
every point of view; explanatory pam- 
phlets were to be had for the asking ; 
and no possible means of arresting pub- 
lic attention was neglected. And yet, 
after this propaganda had been going 
on for years, the advocates of justice 


were continually surprised to meet men 
of education and of intelligence who had 
paid no attention to our appeals and 
who were not aware that there was a 
wrong to be righted. ‘These men were 
very rarely hostile; they were only unin- 
terested because of their total ignorance 
in the matter. Generally we found it 
easy enough to gain their sympathy, and 
sometimes even their active support, 
after they once understood what the 
need was for an improvement in the 
law. But they had been minding their 
own business, and they had chanced 
not to be reached by any of the multi- 
tudinous appeals that we had been mak- 
ing. 

Some of the appeals, it must be con- 
fessed, were now and then declamatory 
and domineering ; and it was apparently 
a reading of these unduly vehement 
documents which turned the late Speaker 
Reed against the cause. ‘This was the 
more unfortunate as the time came when 
he was the one man whose good will was 
absolutely necessary. ‘The friends of the 
bill believed that it would pass if it was 
allowed to come up; that is to say, if 
only the Speaker would grant a small 
portion of time in the final days of the 
session, always tumultuously overerowd- 
ed. Just then, as it happened, a member 
of the League published a paper from a 
new point of view, tracing the slow evo- 
lution of copyright ever since the Inven- 
tion of printing, and pointing out that 
the United States, which had been 
among the most progressive nations at 
the end of the eighteenth century, was 
among the most backward in this respect 
at the end of the nineteenth. ‘The writer 
of this paper was studiously moderate in 
tone, and he strove to force the reader 
to draw his own conclusion—that the 
opportunity was then offered for this 
country to recover its proper rank among 
the nations. A member of the Copy- 
right League —who is now the President 
of the United States—asked the Speaker 
to read this article as a personal favor 
to him, and the next day Mr. Reed told 
\ir. Roosevelt that he was ready to grant 
time for the passage of the bill. 

Probably it was the cautious under- 
stitement of this paper which captured 
ine sympathy of the Speaker, and quite 
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possibly the vehemence of some of the 
other appeals which had repelled him 
were more effective with readers of an- 
other type. ‘The very manner needful 
to arouse the interest of one man another 
may reject as rant. ‘There are all sorts 
and conditions of men, and they cannot 
all be converted by the same arguments. 
But, however emotional the speaker, how- 
ever lofty his standard, however assured 
he may be as to the moral necessity of 
the step he is advocating, he will fail to 
reach the hearts and to touch the minds 
of his hearers unless he is ever honest 
with himself and unless he is absolutely 
fair to his opponents. If he descends 
to personalities, he may amuse his audi- 
ence, but he is far less likely to bring 
them over to his side. Indeed, the sin- 
cere advocate of a cause will often ac- 
complish most by resolutely refusing to 
acknowledge the existence of his op- 
poneiits as persons. In stating his own 
case jie will meet their arguments fairly, 
refuting them as best he can; but it will 
be arguments that he will attack, and 
never the persons who have put forth the 
arguments. Especially will he refrain 
from misjudging the good faith of those 
who urge these opposing arguments ; for, 
by the very fact that he has been willing 
to enter on a debate with them, he has 
placed himself on the same plane, and 
whatsoever debases them lowers him 
also. Any man seeking to persuade will 
do well to refrain from controversy. It 
was Dr. Holmes who drew attention to 
what he wittily called “the hydrostatic 
paradox of controversy,” poirting out 
that “controversy equalizes fools and 
wise men, and the fools know it.” 

The wise men know it also; and they 
keep out. They know that controversy, in 
the narrow meaning of the word, is use- 
less, and worse than useless, even if it 
does not descend into the rude exchange 
of offensive personalities. ‘They know, 
as Sainte-Beuve has declared, that “ after 
half an hour of any dispute no one of 
the contestants is any longer in the 
right, and no one of them is then really 
aware of what he is saying.” ‘They know 
that public interest very soon ebbs away 
from a dispute between persons, and that 
public opinion is likely to accept what 
each side says against the other and to 
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reject what each side says in favor of 
itself. They know that a Prgjonged 
debate is likely to defeat the inféfest of 
those who are in the right and to raise a 
dust of side-issues for the profit of those 
who are in the wrong. ‘They know that 
nothing is more hopelessly uninteresting 
than a controversy which has died down 
to its ashes—ashes in which there may 
be heat enough but never any light. 
They know that protracted controversy 


is fatal to persuasion, and that persua-’ 


sion is the only means of carrying a 
cause to victory. 

Not a few wise men have carried this 
distaste for dispute so far that they have 
resoluteiy refused to pay any attention 
to personal attacks. Buffon was one of 
these ; and he explained that he took 
pride in the thought that persons of a 
certain kind could not injure him. Ibsen 
advised Georg Brandes to adopt the 
same aititude—* Look straight ahead ; 
never reply with a word in the papers; 
if in your writings you become polentical, 
then do not direct your polemic against 
this or that particular attack ; never show 
that a word of your enemies has had any 
effect on you.” Jowett summed up his 
own principles in a terse sentence: 
“ Never retract, never explain; get it 
dong, and let them howl.” And this is 
only a new setting of the old Scots say- 
ing, “They say. What say they? Let 
them say.” Silent contempt is often 
the most crushing rejoinder; it is the 
true vengeance of large souls ; and it is 
the one way open to all who are seeking 
to persuade and who are determined to 
abstain from bickering. A good work- 
man is not known by the chips on his 
shoulder. 

In attacking an established abuse, the 
ardent advocate of improvement will 
find himself confronted by opponents 
belonging to several different classes. 
First of all, there are those who are con- 
servative by nature and who are moved 
to defend the established order of things 
simply because it is the established order, 
and because they dread and detest inno- 
vation of any kind ; and these can often 
be won over by showing that the pro- 
posed change is not really an innovation, 
but rather a return to the,practice of the 
fathers and to the usage of the good old 
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days. Second, there are those whose 
good faith is beyond question, but whose 
temperament leads them to defend the 
existing situation in spite of its defects ; 
and these are the men whose opposition 
is most difficult to overcome, because 
they are honorable adversaries, possessed 
of the best intentions. ‘They must ever 
be faced firmly but courteously; and 
their arguments must be met squarely. 
It was of opponents of this type that 
Gladstone was thinking when he said 
that ‘ the one lesson life has taught me 
is that where there is known to be a com- 
mon object, the pursuit of truth, there 
should be a studious desire to interpret 
the adversary in the best sense his words 
will fairly bear.” 

And then there is a third class. of those 
who are personally profiting by the abuse 
which you are attacking ; and it is from 
these that you may expect the bitterest 
fight and the most unscrupulous. ‘They 
will never hesitate to resort to the mean- 
est of personalities and to the imputing 
of the lowest of motives. They will 
seize any weapon that comes handy ; and 
they will never hesitate to strike below 
the belt. ‘This is an unsavory opposition, 
which must be anticipated ; as the “ Au 
tocrat of the Breakfast-Table ” declared, 
with his pithy shrewdness, ‘“ you never 
need think you can turn over any old 
falsehood without a terrible squirming 
and scattering of the Horrid little: popu- 
lation that dwells under it.” But although 
the defense of an abuse by the men of 
this type, who are touched in their pocket, 
will always be venomous and protracted, 
it is likely also to be so violent and so 
hysteric and so offensive as to repel the 
sympathy of the disinterested onlookers: 
in whose hands the final decision lies. 

As a general rule, it is safest and 
wisest to disregard the ululations of 
unworthy opponents of this type or of 
any other; but sometimes a rare occa 
sion may arise when it is needful to turn 
on an opponent, and -to smite him hip 
and thigh, and to reduce him at once 
to impotent silence; and this is what 
Huxley did to the Bishop of Oxford. 
Sometimes again the chance may present 
itself to puncture an adversary with a 
swift retort, just as Leatherstocking 
caught by the handle the tomahawk the 
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Indian had thrown at him, hurling it 
back at once to bury itself im the brain 
of his red foeman. Once when a noted 
wit was holding forth, a drunken by- 
stander broke out with “ You're a liar !”’ 
To which the noted wit returned, in- 
stantly and with the utmost suavity of 
manner, “Surely not—if you say so!” 
When Beecher was addressing a meet- 
ing in Liverpool packed with Southern 
sympathizers,a voice from the gallery 
asked him why we had not ended the 
war in sixty days as we had said we 
would. There was a pause in the tumu't 
at this home-thrust, and Beecher took 
advantage of it to reply, “ We should 
have done so, if we had been fighting 
Englishmen!” To the credit of his 
hearers, this bold stroke touched their 
sense of fair play, and thereafter they 
listened to what he had to say. 
But though this may be suecessful, it 
is ever dangerous, for it 1s perilously 
close to the flinging to and fro of empty 
personalities. If the foeman is unworthy 
of your steel, and if you suspect him 
capable of a foul blow, it is best to re- 
fuse to cross swords with him, ‘There 
was common sense in the saying of 
Truthful James, in his metrical minutes 
of the meeting of the “* Society upon the 
Stanislaw,” when he declared that 
“1 hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 
To say another is an ass—at least, to all 
Intent; 

Nor should the individual who happens to 
be meant 

Reply by heaving rocks at him, to any great 
extent.” 

The general public takes no interest 
inthe bandying about of personalities ; 
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ind it is even inclined to despise a vic- 


tory won in such ignoble strife. On the 
ather hand, it is swift to give its confi- 
dence to those whom it has observed to 
be honest to themselves and fair to their 
adversaries, moderate in statement and 
dignified in utterance. And it is the 
general public which must decide the 
question at last; and the general public 
is ever repelled by unseemly altercation ; 
and it can be reached only by incessant 
and unassuming persuasion. He who 
seeks to convert it must be patient and 
persistent, coaxing the general public to 
go forward with him one step at a time, 
and taking care that there are no steps 
backward. He must remember the 
potency of little drops of water and of 
little grains of sand. He must not try 
for too much all at once; but he must 
ever be ready to take what he can get, 
and he must always be glad to convert 
an individual here and there, since the 
general public is only a mass of stray 
individuals, 

Above all else must the advocate of a 
new cause and the assailant of an old 
abuse respect the opinions of those he is 
striving to convert. He must ever bear 
in mindthat the average man, the unit 
which is multiplied into the general 
public, means to do right—that the 
average man is ever ready honestly to 
echo the fine phrase of Marcus Aurelius: 
‘‘If any one is able to convince me and 
show that 1 do not think or act right, I 
will gladly change. For I seek the 


truth, by which no man was ever injured. 
But he is injured who abides in his error 
and ignorance,” 
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Comment on Current Books 


The Climbers We cannot say that Mr. Clyde 
Fitch’s plays “read” as well 
as Mr. Barrie’s or Mr. Bernard Shaw's. They 
were made to act, and with little thought of 
literary effectiveness. “ The Climbers” had 
a considerable degree of success on the stage, 
and has some well-devised situations. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 75 cts.) 


The Conquest of 


interest in the revised 
Arid America 


edition of William E. 
Smythe’s stimulating account of the part 
played by irrigation in the opening up of the 
West-is the section devoted to a résumé of 
the progress made since the book first ap- 
peared, five years ago. Mr. Smythe was 
himself a pioneer in the National irrigation 
movement, and is thoroughly competent to 
serve as its historian. He is, moreover, im- 
bued with the hearty, optimistic spirit of the 
West; and if at times he appears over- 
enthusiastic, his picture of the past and pres- 
ent is none the less significant for the possi- 
bilities it reveals. Intending home-seekers 
will find much practical information ‘in his 
pages, while readers of al! types will derive 
therefrom a larger knowledge of the States 
in which the work of colonization is now 
being pressed so vigorously. Mr. Smythe’s 
book falls into four parts. In the first he 
discusses colonization and irrigation in a 
general way; in the second, some of the ear- 
lier irrigation ventures; in the third, the sev- 
eral arid and semi-arid States which remain 
to a-greater or less extent undeveloped ; and 
in the fourth, the genesis and evolution of 
the movement which has led to the interven- 
tion of the United States Government in the 
task of reclaiming the desert parts of our 
country. He also supplies, in an appendix, 
the text of the original Newlands Irrigation 
Bill and of the present law, and a brief state- 
ment of methods of irrigation. In addition 
to revising the text, he has incorporated new 
illustrations from recent photographs. Asit 
stands, his book is invaluable to all who 
would make themselves fully acquainted with 
the internal territorial expansion of the paSt 
few years. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50, net.) 


Herbert Paul is an enthu- 


The siastic but not indiscrimi 
Life of Froude |. 
nating admirer of Mr. 


froude. His admiration lends a charm to 


his volume, but also imparts to it its two 
chief defects: it could be lessened in bulk 
with advantage, for it contains repetitions 


ve 


The feature of special, 


more appropriate to a speech by a defend- 
ant’s counsel than to a biography; and its 
tone is throughout too much that of one who 
is retained to defend an accused from attack. 
But in the main we agree with Mr. Paul’s 
interpretation. Mr. Froude was bitterly 
assailed by three classes of enemies: first, by 
ecclesiastics, for his liberalism in theology ; 
second, by scholastics, pre-eminently by Mr. 
Freeman, because he was guilty of making 
history interesting; and, third, by the devo- 
tees of Mr. Carlyle, because he ventured to 
tell the truth about their hero. In all three 
cases there was some excuse for the attack. 
Mr. Froude’s reaction against orthodoxy 
carried him, as Mr. Paul admits, too far ; but 
after reading Mr. Paul’s account of Froude’s 
childhood, the reader wonders that the youth 
was not carried over into blank atheism. In 
writing history Mr. Froude, though conscien- 
tious in his investigations, was not always 
careful in matters of detail, nor was this care- 
lessness confined, as Mr. Paul seems to 
imply, wholly to proof-reading ; and his dra- 
matic instincts led him sometimes to accept 
minor incidents which were inadequately 
verified though not inherently improbable, 
because they furnished such effective color to 
his narrative. But he was one of England’s 
really great historians; in our judgment a 
far better historian than Freeman; because 
a true understanding of character and a true 
interpretation of: events is far more impor- 
tant than minute accuracy in dates or the 
spelling of names. No historian has done 
so much as Mr. Froude to interpret aright 
the English Reformation and its great char- 
acters, no one so much to explain Henry 
VIII., and no one so much to dispel the 
romantic mystery which has enveloped the 
character and career of Mary Queen of Scots, 
who deserves to be ranked, as Froude’s real- 
istic portraiture has ranked her, with Jezebel 
of Israel, Lucretia Borgia of Italy, and Cath- 
erine de’ Medici of France. There may be 
a question whether he ought to have told at 
all the story of Carlyle’s domestic infelicities. 
We have no question that in telling it he 
took somewhat too seriously Carlyle’s exag- 
gerated expressions of remorse. But in the 
main the fire of criticism to which his narra- 
tive has been subjected has had no other 
effect on those who have read the volumi- 
nous literature on both sides, if they are ac- 
customed, to weigh and measure evidence, 
than the conclusion of Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen: “ It is to me wholly incredible that 
anything but a severe regard for truth, 
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learnt to a great extent from his teaching, 
could ever have led you to embody in your 
portrait of him [Carlyle] a delineation of the 
faults and weaknesses which mixed with his 
great qualities.” (Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
New York. $4, net.) 


,. Under the title “ The Journeys 
La Salle's of La Salle and His Compan- 
era ions,” Professor L. J. Cox, of the 
University of Cincinnati, has edited the orig- 
inal narratives of Tonty and others of that 
intrepid band of explorers. Some ot these 
narratives have been difficult of access, and 
certainly they all abound in stirring adven- 
ture and incident. Professor Cox’s charac- 
terization of La Salle is worth quoting: “ He 
was coldly ambitious, reserved to hauteur, 
over-confident in his own judgment, with 
great natural ability and equal determina- 
tion, imaginative to a fault, and consequently 
often more visionary than practical. ... The 
essential failure of his colonizing and monop- 
oly projects should not obscure his real serv- 
ices as the greatest French explorer of the 
Mississippi Valley.” (A. 5. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 2 vols. S2, net.) 
F. B. Kirkbride and J. FE. 
Sterrett meet a real need 
with this book. The mod- 
ern trust company is so essentially a modern 
institution that hitherto there has been no 
account of its organization and operations 
written with the fullness necessary to en- 
lighten the general public. The present 
work, however, is so complete and lucid that 
it shouldl serve as a standard guide not only 
to the public but to students of banking and 
finance, and deserves wide recognition as an 
authoritative text-book. No detail of trust 
company functioning appears to have escaped 
the authors, who further proffer numerous 
suggestions of solid value to the management 
of such concerns. The point of view is 
soundly conservative, and there is little theo- 
rizing, concreteness being the distinguishing 
characteristic. throughout. The practical 
usefulness of the book is increased by the 
reproduction of a number of the forms best 
adapted to facilitate the conduct of business. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. $2 50, 
net.) 


The Modern 
Trust Company 


This saga of the early days of 
American Methodism vindicaies 
the fact which its tithe assumes. 
_Home missions among the pioneer families 
who planted themselves in the wildernesses 
now transformed into civilized States made 
the American people what it is today—a 
people dominated by moral sentiment, and 
stamping its National coinage with the most 
widely circulated of all confessions of relig- 
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ious faith, Ged Trust. In this work 
of nation-building the itinerant Methodist 
preachers bore not the only but still the 
leading part. Especially in the Central 
States, with which this volume is largely 
concerned, they made a record of ever-mem- 
orable courage, patience, and fervor. The 
history of the circuit-rider is closed. But 
there is no part of our National history which 
more deserves to be treasured in living 
memory. It is a continuation of the Acts of 
the Apostles. The experiences of its heroes 
here related have a stirring martial note, as 
well as a fascinating personal interest. The 
plan, with a small portion of the story, comes 
from the late Andrew Carpenter Wheeler, 
known also by his pen-name, J. P. Mowbray, 
to whose friend, Mr. Edgar Mayhew Bacon, 
of Tarrytown, New York, its completion is 
due. (Katon & Mains, New York. $1.) 


‘Two-fifths of this volume is 
occupied with the essay of 
Dr. S. A. Knopf, of New 
York, selected in 1900 from 
eighty-one competitors to receive the prize 
of $1,000 offered by the International Con- 
gress at Berlin for the best treatment of 
the question how to combat tuberculosis 
as a disease of the masses. This essay has 
already been translated into many languages. 
To this are added a dozen or more short 
chapters by various authors, which the com- 
piler, Mr. Joseph R. Long, has drawn from 
the “ Handbook on the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis,” published by the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of New York, and other 
sources. The non-professional reader will 
find here what every one should know con- 
cerning “ the great white plague,” its preven- 
tion and its extirpation. (H. M. Brinker, 
Denver, Colorado.) 


The Prevention 
and, Cure of 
Tuberculosis 


S. A. Clarke, the author 
of this unique and inter- 
esting contribution to the 
history of the Pacific Northwest, is himself 
an Oregon pioneer, having made his home in 
that State since 1850. He has for many 
years studied and written on the history of 
the region, and his present work, which com- 
prises two substantial volumes, is intended, 
in his own words, as a last tribute to the peo- 
ple of Oregon, “ who for half a century have 
been my kind and indulgent friends.” His 
object is to set forth the story of the growth 
of Oregon from the earliest days of discov- 
ery and exploration to the establishment of a 
territorial government, and this he does in an 
original and unconventional way, preserving 
chronological unity, but expanding the nar- 
rative by the inclusion of a mass of material 
not commonly found in historical works— 


Pioneer Days of 
Oregon History 
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axeminiscences of missionary, fur-trader, trap- 
per, and mountaineer, descriptions of Indian 
life and characteristics, Indian folk-lore, first- 
hand accounts of romantic and tragic epi- 
sodes of early settlement, etc. Necessarily 
his work contains a good deal of little more 
than local interest, and from the standpoint 
of the critical historian is in some respects 
open to serious objection. Butitis not with- 
out value for the light it sheds on a civiliza- 
tion already of the past, and for the fact that 
it preserves much of historical interest which 
might otherwise be lost. Mr. Claike’s style 
is plain to the point of awkwardness ; but his 
is undeniably readable and should 
attract an audience not limited to those to 
whom he primarily addresses himself. (J. K. 
Gill Company, Portland, Oregon.) 


In creating a work of 
art one has to be re- 
lentless in the rejection of material. Mr. 
Symonds, in his “ Spiritual Adventures,” has 
applied the principle of selection rigorously. 
He presents in this volume eight studies in 
temperament. In each study he is intent on 
reproducing a distinct temperamental type; 
or, to put it another way, in each case he has 
isolated a temperament and assigned it to a 
person. Inreal life, of course, temperaments 
are not apportioned out to people in that 
fashion; but these studies do not purport to 
be records of real life. ‘They are pictures. 
Each study has a tone of its own as truly as 
a painting by Whistler. Traits which would 
mar the tone of a study are not even sug- 
gested. Some readers may find a certain 
intellectual stimulus in reading this book, 
just as some people find religious stimulus in 
looking at a Giorgione ; but those will judge 
it best who read it as a work of literary art. 
As such it is undoubtedly skillful. Among 
the writers of to-day who regard the pen as 
a craftsman’s tool Mr. Symonds cannot be 
ignored. These studies, however, show more 
skill than sense of beauty. There is scarcely 
a tint of cheerfulness or real health in the 
series. The tones are all too gloomy. No 
artist can wholly escape responsibility for his 
choice of subject. Like the pictures painted 
by one of the men here portrayed, these 
studies not only have a hint of unhealthy 
green in their shadows, but have for their 
subjects the abnormal or artificial. No mat- 
ter how impersonal the reader tries to be, he 
will probably close this book with a sense of 
depression. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$2.50, net.) 


Spiritual Adventures 
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Eight biographies have 

already been written with 
Turner as their subject. His was a puz- 
zling character, and criticism of his works is 
apparently occupying less space in the late 
than in the early biographies. The latest of 
all is the work, not of a literary man, but of a 
painter. Mr. Wyllie has a true brother- 
painter’s sympathy for Turner’s troubles and 
trials, rough and uncouth as was that worthy. 
As to Turner’s works, an artist is, of course, 
better able than a mere teller of tales to dis- 
tinguish the difficulties, limitations, beauties, 
and influences of a painter. However sym- 
pathetic Mr. Wyllie’s attitude, he may well 
envy the literary man’s style. The latest 
biography of Turner is not brilliant in that 
regard, though Mr. Wyllie’s language is 
undeniably clear and concise, especially in 
his replies to certain assumptions—notably 
Ruskin’s—about Turner which Mr. Wyllie 
thinks unwarranted. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. §$3.) 


This story of the East 
Side of New York is 
chiefly interesting because 
of the personality of the author, Owen Kil- 
dare. His first book, ‘My Mamie Rose,” 
was hailed as a remarkable achievement 
because the author, as he told in that book, 
was at the age of thirty a “ Bowery tough” 
who could not read or write his own name. 
The present volume describes the careers of 
two boys on New York’s East Side, witha 
little too much of the atmosphere of the old- 
fashioned Sunday-school book to be a good 
story. (The Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $1.50.) 


A clever, readable story by 
Miriam Michelsen, the author of 
“In the Bishop’s Carriage ” and 
“The Madigans.” It describes the experi- 
ences of a young woman reporter on one of 
the yellowest of American newspapers. Her 
quest for “copy” brings her into intimate 
relations with public and private scandals, 
family quarrels, divorce cases, and murders. 
The unscrupulous methods which she pur- 
sues in the attempt to score a “ beat.” for her 
paper are hardly less repellent than the de- 
tails of the cases themselves. The young 


The Wisdom of 
the Simple 


A Yellow 
Journalist 


woman is a very entertaining person, but not 
even the attractiveness of her personality 
makes “yellow journalism” seem anything 
but vulgar and degrading. 
Co., New York. $1.50.) 


(D. Appleton & 
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Letters to The Outlook ~ 


ARIZONA AND STATEHOOD 


In the issue of The Outlook for December 
30 there is an editorial on the Statehood Ques- 
tion which contains such a gross misstatement 
of facts in regard to one phase of that subject 
that I am sure you will welcome a contradic- 
tion of the same. I refer to that part of the 
editorial which relates to Walter Wellman’s 
article in the Chicago“ Record Herald,” and 
the “ railroad and mining lobby ” in Washing- 
ton. Now, it has been my privilege to be 
associated the past four weeks im a very 
intimate way professionally with the man 
who, outside of Congress, has been leading 
the fight against joint Statehood for Arizona 
and New Mexico. This man has had more 
to do with the marvelous development and 
progress of Arizona than any other one man, 
and he is at the present time unquestionably 
the leading citizen of that Territory, and it is 
this individual, together with his brother, an 
honored ex Governor of the Territory whose 
home isin Washington, who have constituted 
the “ railroad and mining lobby ” referred to 
in your editorial. Having been ina position 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the methods 
and tactics pursued by these gentlemen in 
their opposition to “ joint Statehood,” I wish 
emphatically to state that their conduct in 
this matter has been honorable and beyond 
criticism, and such that no advocate of pure 
political methods could take the slightest ex- 
ception to it. Asa matter of fact, it has bee 
their clean-cut method of opposing the bill 
in question that has been a real element of 
their strength as they have come in contact 
with the members of Congress. To these 
latter they have repeatedly said, “ All we ask 
is that you will not act in this matter until 
you have thoroughly investigated the condi- 
tions in the Territories ; and if you will only 
do this, we fear not the result.” Well indeed 
would it béfor Congress and the legislation 
it enacts if in connection with all ques- 
tions of public policy it could have the 
help and advice of such clean and honorable 
“lobbyists” as are the men to whom this 
communication refers—men who are fighting 
with clean hands and right motives for the 
‘Territory they love and which they have been 
so instrumental in developing. 

CHARLES E, BARKER. 


FACTS ABOUT ARIZONA 


In your issue of December 16, pp. 911 and 
%12, there are a few misleading statements 
which no doubt you will gladly correct when 


your attention is called to proper data. 


Vide 
Twelfth Census, our population was 122,931 
—inclusive of 26,480 Indians—net 96,451 ; 
there is where the 29 per cent. of illiteracy 
came in. Same volume, pages 909-13, you 
will find tuat the native white illiterates are 
only 4.5 per cent., while in the whole United 
States the percentage is 4.9. You note 
7,000 Mormons; eliminate the women and 
children, leaving 1,378 voters, not a very large 
factor in 44,081 voters. It is a fact that this 
is a rapidly developing mining territory. In 
1902 there were engaged in this industry 5,323 
persons, about 4.5 per cent. of population, 
while in agriculture we have 16,174, or 13.1 
per cent. of population. Males of working 
age, fifteen and up, show 30.3 per cent. en- 
gaged in agriculture (United States Census, 
Vol. 2, p. 508). There are in culture now 
about 257,000 acres—less than one-third of the 
available land when irrigation works in prog- 
ress are completed. With the large holdings 
subdivided, no farmer can individually do 
justice to over forty acres ; there will be room 
for a quarter of a million agriculturists. New 
Jersey has only 68,881 ; Pennsylvania, 341,712; 
Connecticut, 44,796: Massachusetts, 66,551, 
etc.; so in ten years’ pro rata progress with 
past ten years we will show a good general 
average with any State in that line—based 
upon the fact that farming pays upwards of 
150 per cent. better than the general average 
of the whole United States, and our methods 
are yet very crude. 

I inclose twenty pages of solid facts if you 
care to be further informed, and pray for 
your good services to aid us in our desire to 
be let alone and work out our salvation on 
merit. SILAS ST. JOHN. 

Prescott, Arizona. 


[Some of Mr. St. John’s figures are either 
ambiguous or inaccurate. According to the 
Twelfth Census, of the total native white pop- 
ulation (over ten years of age) the percent- 
age illiterate in the United States is 4.6, 
while that in Arizona is 6.2. The detailed 
statistics are, however, of little importance. 
We took the figures in the Senate Report on 
the Statehood Bill as sufficiently worthy of 
confidence to be used in round numbers. At 
best our correspondent’s statements and 
those in the pamphlet containing “ twenty 
pages of solid facts” are in refutation of the 
arguments for joint Statenood with New 
Mexico; they furnish even more ample argu- 
ments against single Statehood for Arizona. 
—THeE Epirors.] 
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STATE CONTROL OF CORPORA TIONS 


[The following letter, coming from a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
deserves, by reason of the character and 
position of its author, careful consideration. 
It does not, however, modify our conviction, 
for reasons often given, that corporations 
engaged in inter-State commerce must be 
brought under the Federal control; that no 
State control is or can be adequate.—THE 
EDITORS. 


For the most part I agree so thoroughly 
with .the views of The Outlook that it only 
emphasizes an occasional point of difference. 
In the last issue you repeat a statement 
which, in my judgment, ought not to pass 
without protest. You say, referring to Fed- 


ral control of corporations, “ proper control 
is no longer possible by the single State 


which creates corporate existence.” I beg 
leave to question sharply the accuracy of this 
statement, and | submit that it has no foun- 
dation in fact. On the contrary, the State 
which creates corporate existence has the 
power of complete control over its creature, 
as absolutely as has the potter power over 
the clay which grows into shape under his 


hands and which takes the torm that he~ 


vives to it. 

A corporation can do nothing except that 
which by its charter it is authorized to da. 
It is in this respect limited—like the powers 
of the Federal Government. It can do that 
only which its charter expressly or by fair 
implication gives it the right to}do. 

Plainly, then, the remedy for wrongful action 
by corporations lies in limiting their powers, 
when they are being created, and by super- 
vising them more closely, by the same au- 
thority which called them into being. 

Does any one doubt for a moment the 
power of the State of New York to super- 
vise and control to any desired degree 
the insurance companies chartered by that 
State? Certainly not. Insurance companies 
can be controlled by the State to just the 
same degree and with the same success as 
are the savings banks. The only trouble 
heretofore is that the State has not attempted 
to discharge this duty. But her ability to do 
it cannot be questioned. 

Neither can the right of each State to pre- 
tect its people against the inroads of loose 
or unsafe corporations organized in other 
States be questioned. Under the principle 
of comity between the States, a very broad 
and liberal practice has grown up of per- 
mitting practically free and unrestrained 
access to the people of the various States by 
corporations of other States. But this prin- 
ciple has been carried too far, and has been 


abused. Here again the power to protect 
themselves is ample, and needs but to be 
called into play. The American people are 
entirely capable of protecting themselves in 
all of the several States and in each com- 
munity. 

The real danger in any attempt at control 
of corporations by the Federal Government 
is that it would be made the excuse for pre- 
venting the people of the States from guard- 
ing their own interests. Under the plea of a 
Federal license, the dangeous and predatory 
concerns would claim the right to invade the 
whole countrv, without regard to the protests 
or sound requirements of the States that 
might desire to protect their people. We 
are not infants. We do not require the pro- 
tection of any Bureau at Washington. In 
fact, supervision by the National Govern- 
ment would be a farce. No matter how 
good the intent might be, it wculd be impos- 
sible to supervise the business interests of 
this great, vigorous country of ours by any 
bureau of clerks at the National . capital. 
Such an attempt would be unwise and un- 
American. We believe in home rule, and 
the right and duty of self-government in thtis 
country ; and it would be a sorry day indeed 
when the people of any State in the Union 
acknowledge their inability to protect them- 
selves from the evils and dangerous practices 
of a corporation created under the laws of 
their own State, or that of any other State of 
the Union. 

Just give the people a chance. Do not 
fetter them or tie their hands by any attempt 
to take from them the power of control, by 
centralizing it at Washington, and there will 
be no difficulty in properly protecting every 
right and in preventing its invasion. No 
greater calamity could befall us as a Nation 
than the formation of the habit of looking to 
Washington for help, instead of helping our- 
selves athome. The curse of Russia is its 
system of bureaucracy and centralization. 
Let us not turn our faces towards a system 
which Russia is struggling to throw off. 
Urge, rather, the assumption of thorough and 
reasonable control by eaeh State over the 
corporations which it creates, and the exercise 
of the right by each State to exclude from 
its borders such corporations, created by 
other States, as do not comply with its own 
reasonable requirements enacted for the pro- 
tection of its own citizens. In other words, 
let each State require from the stranger 
within its gates the observance of the same 
rules and regulations which it imposes upon 
its own people for their own good. Were 
this done, there could be no reasonable com- 
plaint. W. P. POTTER. 


Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Justices’ 
Chambers, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Especially appropriate for Business Buildings, Colleges, 
Churches, Schools, Theaters, Public Institutions, etc. 
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THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO., Manufacturers, Columbus, Ohio 
NEW YORK, 726 Lexington Ave. BOSTON, 125 Broad Street 


Tells by Their Sleep 


“T can tell by my little ones’ sleep when a cold is com- 
ing on,” said a mother when speaking of the advance symp- 
toms of colds in children. “They toss about, are restless, 
their breathing is heavy and there are symptoms of night 
sweats. The next morning I start with Scott’s Emulsion. 
The chances are that in a day or two they are all over it. 
Their rest is again peaceful and the breathing normal.” 

Here’s a suggestion for all mothers. Scott’s Emulsion 
always has been almost magical in its action when used-as 
the ounce of prevention. Nothing seems to overcome child 
weakness quite so effectively and quickly as Scott’s Emulsion. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl St., New York 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Are You in 


Search of Health? 


Where can you find it? Is it ina warm or 
cold climate? 

Warm winter weather is attractive—but de- 
lusive. You want flowers, palms, luxurious 
growth—but you need, too, the stimulus of 
cold, invigorating, dry air. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium provides both. 
Under skillful and wise direction, patients are 
allowed to enjoy the keen, cool, crisp, oxygen- 
laden air of mid-winter, combined with highly 
nourishing, easily digestible foods, massage, 
electricity, baths, and other Sanitarium 
methods. Every known method for the edu- 
cation of the invalid in the search for health is 
provided at the Sanitarium. Two hundred 
trained nurses. 

And the invalid is always comfortable. 
Inside the Sanitarium no Winter exists. An 
artificial climate—70° F. during the day, 0? F. 
at night, with 9,000 cubic feet of pure air per 
hour all the time for every guest. 


Summer in Winter at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium 


A mammoth gymnasium for exercise; two 
great swimming pools; a grand solarium; in- 
genious mechanical exercise machines; and a 
great palm garden in which the patient may 
easily imagine himself in a tropic clime as 
he sits cosy and warm under a great palm or 
banana tree rising 20 feet above his head. 

And life is never dull at the Sanitarium. No 
dull routine. Every hour there is something 
to be done that is health-helping. With rare 
exceptions, improvement is felt from the very 
first. Our booklets ** Where Should an Inva- 
lid Spend the Winter” and * The Way Out” 
tell more. Write for them. 


The Sanitarium, (fortieth Year) 


Dept. 14, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Memorial 
Windows 


HE ART of stained glass 
J, window making has to-day 
no higher embodiment than is 
to be seen in the productions of 
the Gorham Company. 

The devotion of the topmost 
story of the new Gorham Build- 
ing to the requirements of this 
art, and the exclusive services 
of artists of national reputation, 
ensure to our patrons the most 
expert facilities. 

Advice, if requested, will be 
given upon appropriate forms of 
memorials and detailed sketches 
in color, also estimates submitted. 

Communications cordially in- 
vited. 


ohe Gorham Co. 


Fifth Ave. and Thirty-Sixth St., New York 


, 


We recommend for safe investment 


Grand ForksGas &Electri | 
Company 5% Bonds | 


20 years, interest semi-annual. Sinking fund ¢ 
3% annually after 1915. Retirable before maturl 
only at a premium. Company has been earnit 
several times fixed charges for several years. P¢ 
petual franchise. Former issue held for 12 years! 
New England Savings Banks. Price, par and interés 


CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST 
WELLS & DICKEY C0. 


Established 1878 Minneapolis, Mitiy 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WA 


Sold by all Dealers in Paint. Send for FR} 
book, edition *T.”” C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, 
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THE OUTLOOA 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


CONSUMPTION 


-yod Headed Off the Insidious Disease 


.ppy wife of a good old-fashioned Mich. 


VS: 


| The 

| “In the spring af 1902 I was taken down sick— 


fa general breaking down, as it were. I was excess- 
ively nervous, could not sleep well at night, my 
food seemed to do me no good, and I was so weak 
{| could scarcely walk across the room. 

| «The doctor said my condition was due to over- 
‘work and close confinement and that he very much 
feared that consumption would set in. 
months | took one kind of medicine after another, 
but with no good effect—in fact, I seemed to grow 


worse. 

“Then I determined to quit all medicines, give 
up coffee and see what Grape-Nuts food would do 
forme. | began to eat Grape-Nuts with sugar and 
cream and bread and butter three times a day. 

“The effect was surprising! I began to gain 
flesh and strength forthwith, my nerves quieted 
down and grew normally steady and sound, sweet 
sleep came back tome. In six weeks’ time I dis- 
charged the hired girl and commenced to do my 
own housework for a family of six. This was two 
years ago, and I am doing it still, and enjoy it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, * The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


% Sate, Sure, 


Simple 


We can prove to your satisfaction that your savings in- 


vested with the Industrial Savings and Loan Co. will earn 
5°) and be as safe as when earning a smaller rate of inter- 
est cl se “hy re 

For over 12 vears we have handled savings accounts by 
means of our simple certificate system from all parts of the 


country ad 
NEVER PAID LESS THAN 5% 


Our business is conducted under the supervision of the 
New York Banking Department, by whom it is 


exan leach year. 

(ur patrons are protected by assets amounting to almost 
two millon dollars. Our loans are made upon the best 
class of New York and Suburban Real Estate—to home- 
buyers, who pay us interest and part ot the principal each 


month, which ts in turn re-invested, 


“say 5% Per Year 


On Your 
Savings 


which bear e for every day in our care. Your money 

IS ib ct control if required for other pur- 

Poses “ST API Earnings begin as soon as your 

morn received, cal are mailed you by check semi- 

annus compounded, if.desired. 

Our coents inclu le many prominent clergymen, profes- 

Slona i business men mevery State of the Union—some, 
doubtless, in your locahty — to 

whom we are privileged to refer 

you 

Assets - $1,750,000 

Surplus and Profits - $150,000 


rite Sor Particulars 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN CO, 


10 Times Building, Broadway 
New York City 


For several’ 


short sleeves are 
desired. 


Mail Orders Only. 


Shirt-Waists 
ADVANCE $1.00 


SPRING STYLES 
You have a Decided Ad- 


This Waist, $1.00 vantage in Purchasing Your 


Shirt-Waists from Us. Our 
variety is enormous; our 
Styies are the newest and 
choicest ; prices are based on 
purchases made before the 
recent rise in materials. Our 
waists are made of Lawn, 
Bati te and China Silk, hand- 
somely trimmed with lace 
and embroidery. Here is a 
specimen offer: 


No. 51-MM,. White Linen- 
ette is used for making this 
F rencli waist, and a pretty con- 
ceit in English daisy embroi- 
dery supplies the decoration. 
Tucks are utilized at each 
side and on the back, and the 
short shoulder-yoke gives a 
trim tailored aspect. Stylish 
mitaine cuffs and a regulation 
detachable collar, with turn- 
overs, are pleasing requisites. 
Fancy pearl buttons are used 
for the closing at the left side 
of front, as illustrated. Price 
$1.00; postage 15 cents. 


This Waist, $1.00 


No, 51-MM, 
No. 50-MM. This 


beautiful advance 
Spring model of a lin- 
gerie waist is made of 
white Persian Lawn 
with a front yoke of 
Tom Thumb tucks, 
decorated with me. 
dallions and outlined 
with Val lace Van 
dykes; tucked mitaine 
cufis and collar cor 
respond : button back; 
long or short sleeves 
Sizes 32 to +H bust 
measure. Price $1.00; 
postage 15 cents. 

lf two waists are 
to be shipped in 
one packagé only 2") 
cents postage need 
be sent ; for three or 
more waists in one 
package only 25 
cents postage is re- 
quired. Remit by 
Money Order, Bank 
Drait, or Registered 
Mail; do not send 
stamps. 

In ordering, state 
bust measure and 
whether long or 


No. 50-MM. 


We refund your money 
if you are not satisfied 
We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 


to $3.00, illustrated in our new Shirt-Waist Supple- 
ment—sent free on request. 


wish the Shirt-Waist Supplement. 


Be sure to say you 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


California Contrasts 


@ An outing in California presents most vividly the att 
ous contrast between old-time and present conditions and i 
peoples, between Our Country and others, between, sunny © 
California and the wintry eastern states. 


@ The American girl sees much of in- 
terest in California's bit of Orient—she 
sees much of interest'in California itself 
—but more than all, perhaps, she con- 
trasts the stories of her father’s time with 
our present-day transportation facilities 
as typified by the Rock Island's 


Golden State Limited 


© Solid Pullman train—electrically lighted and ventilated, 
drawn by 150-ton compound engines. 
@ Daily from Chicago and St. Louis — 


Y evening departure — to Los Angeles and 


sland Paso Short Line — the 


warm winter way. 

@ A second daily train also over same 

route—morning departure. 

Our’ ‘California Trains”’ book and“*The 

Golden State’’ for six cents in stamps. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO. 


Soothe the throat and stop a 
hacking cough. A safe and 
simple remedy. Sold only in boxes. 


ALWAYS USE THE GENUINE 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER 


For the Handkerchief, Toilet, and Bath 


Complete Electric Light Outfits | 


Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 


EEP a file of The Outlook. A handsome 

Binder in jade green cloth, with gilt side 

sta np, will be sent postpaid on receipt of FORTY 

CENTS, by The Outlook Company, 28% Fourth 
Avenue, New York. ’ 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF vor WORE 


NEW EDITIO 


Chureb ‘bymns 


and Gospel Songs 


By the the famous GOSPEL HYMNS, 


han & Stebbins. 


ROUND o or * SHAPED ‘NOTES, 25c. each, 30c. by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN C0., New York and ¢ hicagds 


Returnable Samples mailed ‘to “earnest inguire? >. 


book provides opportunity for writing record of the correspore 
day for five years on the same page. "Thousands daily use - m¥ 
\s ‘ 


constantly increasing delight. 20 styies, 50c. to $2.50 
tioner, or send for Circular B to WARDS, 57 Franklin 


CPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 
For photo or general use. Dries 
quickly — never discolors print. Very 
strong — corners will not curl. Largest] 
bottle now sold tor 5c.( by mail,luc.) 
bulk for large users, carton work, ete. 
PACE’S MUCILACE 
2 size retails 5e.; by mail, le, 
u PACE’S CLUE-1 oz.. 1% 
r ail 12e., bot.or tube. RUSSTA 
133 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass, ™ 


Use 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperict 
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fi These trade-mark crissgross Jines on every package, 
Glutan\Grits » 
Perfect Breakfast Health Cereals. 
PANSY FLOUR Cake and Pastry. 
Unlike all ofier Ask Grocers. 
For book g9 MampR, write 
FARWELL & RHINBS, ertown, N, Y., U.S.A. 
“FOR 
BRONCHIAL 
Rock Coin? V4, Lal] 
Le BAGES 
MOTO 


THE OUTLOOK 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Glue 


Without a Brush 


You have had your troubles with a 
mucilage bottle or glue can that was 
all stuck-up, and dried-up, and more 
bother than it was worth. What do 
you think of Dennison’s new way— 
glue, paste aud mucilage in airtight 
tubes! Pull out the pin, and squeeze 
out just what you require. Apply 
direct from the tube with the metal 
spreader, Put the pin back and we 
guarantee you will find the contents 
just as good next time, next year, 
next generation! Dennison Patent 
Pin Tube is used exclusively for 


If Dennison's Adhesives are not for 
sale at your dealer's, a Patent Pin 
Tube of Glue, Paste or Mucilage 
will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


Please address Dept. 25 
at our nearest store, 


DENNISON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
THE TAG MAKERS 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. 
New York, 15 John St, 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St, 
Chicago, 128 Franklin St, 
&t. Lonis, 413 North 4th, St, 


— TRA and 1COF FEE 


That Will Appeal To 
Outlook Readers 


In the 120,000 or more homes which this issue of 
The Outlook enters, we believe that DUCHESS 
BLEND Coffee and KING CHOP Tea would 
be welcome were they given a trial. 

_ DUCHESS BLEND Coffee (25 cents per pound) 
made of most carefully selected Java and Mocha, 
possessing rare fragrance of aroma, richness of 
flavor, and charming delicacy that scientific, pick- 
ing, experienced blending, and perfect roasting 

, alone can accomplish. 


ne ‘KING CHOP Tea (35 cents per pound) is all 
‘that a tea may be. Made of the finest leaves, 
hand picked by skilled labor, dried with the utmost 
care, and carefully blended to attain that refreshing 
delicacy and purity inherent in the best tea only. 
Sample trial packages—3. ounce package of 
Duchess Blend Coffee and a 2 ounce package of 
King Chop Tea—will be gladly sent you without 
charge, wking only that you send us, together 
with your full name and address, ten cents to 
“Cover partial cost. 


VAN DYK CO., 


fit! $07 k WiTER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Owing to the similarity of 
the names of our various 
player-pianos some confusion 
has been occasioned in the 
minds of prospective pur- 
chasers as to the prices of the 
various instruments, so we 
give herewith the complete 
Cecilian line with the price 


of each imstrument: 


THE SOHMER-CECILIAN PIANO, 
PRICE $850.00. 


the celebrated Somer piano with Metal Action 
Cecilian piano-player built inside the case. 


THE FARRAND-CECILIAN PIANO, 
PRICE $650.00. 


high-grade upright piano, our own manu- 
facture, with A/etal Action Cecilian piano- 
player built inside. 


THE CECILIAN PIANO, 


PRICE $450.00. 


a thoroughly good upright piano with the 
wooden action Ceci/ian piano-player built 
inside. 


THE CECILIAN (cabinet) PIANO- 
PLAYER, PRICE $250.00. 


Built with JAZefal Action, can be attached 
to any piano. 


A full description and 
views of any or all of these 
instruments will be sent free 
upon request. 


FARRAND ORGAN CO. 


Dept. G. 


London, Eng. Detroit, Mich. Paris, France 
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